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THE PRIZE ADDRESS. 


BY THOMAS W. PARSONS, 
Spoken at the Opening of the new Boston Theatre, on Monday, September 11,1854. 


Welcome, bright eyes! that make our splendours pale : 
Ye reverend heads! you generous hands, all hail ! 
And thou, proud city! to thy triumphs past 
Add this to-night, nor let it be thy last : 
Be it thy glory to the coming age 
To have transmitted no adulterate Stage ; 
That aftertimes may count this beauteous dome 
Dear as the hearthstone of a father’s home. 




















Back, airy beings! people of the brain! 
Ye kingly shadows! in your graves remain : 
Stay, you weird women! wait the fatal bell : 
Thou master of the charm! suspend the spell : 
Be not impatient on our scene to burst, 
You shall be sammoned, but your herald first. 


Souls of dead bards! that served our ancient art, 
Poets! who largely read the human heart, 
Tell us why man, when life serenely glides, 
Loves the fierce motion that disturb: the tides? 
What god impels bim, now his land is free, 
To play the hero that he cannot be? 
What strong illusion, native in his breast, 
Made action charm him in his day of rest? 


@ When arms and arsenals are idle shows, 
And navies playthings for the world’s repose, 
The heart like Nemit never known to stir, 
Becomes a mirror of the things that were : 
Then grows the wish, and then is giv’n the power i 
To be and feel beyond life’s little hour. 
The soldier Adschylus, at such a time, 
From the dark realm of passion and of crime 
Called back those mighty shades to walk the earth, 
And made them deathless by a second birth. 
When all rapt Athens, in that early day, 
Sat in the sunshine, at the solemn play— 
When to the music of a single flute 
The verse was uttered that for us is muate— 
When through the orchestra with slow advance 
The Dorian measure led the choral dance, 
Cold was that soul—oh! dead as Lethe’s fen—- 
That did not fight at Salamis again. 


But long ere this, when Bacchus was divine, 
At the mad vintage, where the new-made wine 
Fired the rude revellera, the learned say 
First rose th’ uncouth resemblance of a play : 
What time Arion of the Lesbian isle 
To the wild chorus gave a graver style : 

The years are distant, and the light is dim, 

Yet hark! the echo of a tragic hymn: 

Lo! the fell Moenads with their visage smeared, 
And men made Satyrs by the mask and beard. 


Such rites have been where now this temple stands : 
The savage dramas of the Indian bands : 
Near the blue lake and by the midnight fire, 
See the red artist and the naked choir !— 
When the great Sachem with his Pequod court 
After the fray, assembled at the sport-- 
See !—’twas but yesterday—their dance describe 
The hunt, the war, the triumph of their tribe : 
These too were actors—-but their show is done— 
Their lastspectator was the setting sun. 


In Charles’s days, when tragedy was mean, 
Once the light Muse went slipshod on the scene : 
Was Charles alone at fault? historian, tell— 

We love the sturdy Puritan too well : 
What though the Drama drooped beneath his ban, 
a of the bigot we revere the man ; 
hat though he left polluted arts behind, 
He brought his sword, his Bible and his mind. 


Something of that austerity be yours: 
Since Folly loves what easy Taste endures : 
Let our purged altar and its blameless priest 
Honour the three-hilled city of the East ! 
That to the wise our theatre may seem 
A nobler school, a loftier Academe! 
And Shakspeare’s mind, transplanted to the shore 
Whose rocks are gold, whose sands are shining ore, 
(Or far as Freedom’s onward march may draw 
Arts, without arms, and without conquest, Law) 
A sacred well! from whose o’erflowing brink 
Each generation in its turn may drink ; 
So shall your children thank you, not alone 
For wealth of empire grasping every zone, 
But write these words on Memory’s grateful page 
Sons of the Pilgrims ! you redeemed our Stage. 





MY CHILD, WHEN WE WERE CHILDREN. 


This charmi ng little poem 


tion of t' i - 
th foregoing Address. It is translated by Alfred Baskerville from the 


Perusal and netec ee — from a volume that lies on our table awaiting 


My child, when we were child 
Two children little and gay, — 
We crept into the hen-roost, 

And hid behind the hay. 


We crowed as doth the cock, 
When people passed that road ; 
Cried, “ Cock-a-doodle-doo !— 
They thought the cock had crowed. 





Blanche’s Boudoir—a_ Lady’s Lady’s-Maid—Mrs, Kettering 


presents a remarkable contrast to the stately dic- 
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The chests that lay in the court 
We papered and made so clean, 
And dwelt together therein ; 

We thought them fit for a queen. 


If came our neighbour’s old cat 
With us an hour to spend, 

We made her curtseys and bows, 
And compliments without end. 


And kindly after her health 
We asked whene’er she came ; 
To many an ancient tabby 
We since have said the same. 


We often sat and spoke 

Just like grave, wise old men, 
Complaining, when we were young, 
How all had been better then ; 


That love, and faith, and truth 
Were lost in worldly care ; 
That coffee was now so dear, 
And money become so rare. 


Long past are childhood’s sports, 
And onwards all hath whirled,— 
Fidelity, love, and faith, 

And money, the times, and the world. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


‘* Too many lovers will puzzle a maid.” 


- _ 
CHAPTER II.—THE ABIGAIL, 


at Lun- 
cheon—an Hour’s P¥@ttice—the *‘ Man of Action” —Food for the 
Mind—a Friend in Need—a Visit to David Jones. 


Whilst Mr. Hardingstone offers an arm--and a good strong arm it is— 
to each of the ladies, and assists them slowly up the toilsome shingle, let 
us take advantage of Blanche’s absence to peep into her pretty room, 
where, as it is occupied only by Gingham, the maid, we need not fear the 
fate of Acton as a punishment for our curiosity. 

It is indeed a sweet little retreat, with its chintz hangings and muslin 
curtains, its open windows looking out upon the shining channel, and all 
its etceteras of girlish luxury aud refinement, that to us poor old bache- 
lors seem the very essence of ladylike comfort. In one corner stands the 
bookcase, by which we may discover the pretty proprietor’s tastes, at 
least in literature. Divers stiffish volumes on the sciences repose comfor- 
tably enough, as if they had not often been disturbed, and although scru- 
pulously dusted, were but seldom opened ; but on the sofa, near that full- 
length glass, a new novel lies upén its face, with a paper-cutter inserted 
at that critical page where the heroine refuses her lover (in blank verse) 
on the high-minded principle that he is not sufficiently poor to test her 
sincerity, or sufficiently sensible to know his own mind, or some equally 
valid and uncomplimentary rea on,--a consideration for the male sex, 
we may remark en passant, that is more common in works of fiction than 
in real life ; while on the table a drawing-room scrap-book opens of it- 
self at some thrilling lines addressed “ To a Débutante,” and commenc- 
ing, “ Fair Girl, the priceless gems upon thy brow,” by an anonymous 
nobleman, who betrays in the composition a wide range of fancy and a 
novel application of several English words. Flowers are disposed in one 
or two common glass vases, with a womafily taste, that makes the apart- 
ment in that hired house like a home; and loose music, of the double- 
action pianoforte school, scatters itself about every time the door opens, 
in a system of fluttering disorder, which provokes Gingham to express 
audibly her abhorrence of a place that is “ all of a litter.’ “ She can’t 
a-bear it,—can you, bully?” smirks the Abigail, and Blanche’s pet bull- 
finch, the darling of her very heart, makes an enormous chest, and whis- 
tles his reply in the opening notes of “ Haste to the wedding,” breaking 
off abruptly in the middle of the second bar. Gingham is very busy, for 
she is putting Blanche’s “ things to rights,”’ which means that she is look- 
ing over her young lady’s wardrobe with a view to discovering those co- 
lours and garments most becoming to her own rather bilious complexion, 
and losing no opportunity of acquainting herself with Blanche’s likes, 
dislikes, feelings and disposition, by reading her books, opening her let- 
ters, and peeping into her Album. . 

Now Gingham had been with Mrs. Kettering for many years, and was 
& most trustworthy person ; so her mistress affirmed and thought. Cer- 
tainly with all her weaknesses and faults she was devotedly attached to 
Miss Blanche ; and it is our firm belief that she loved her young lady in 
her heart of hearts, better than her perquisites, her tea, or even a certain 
Tom Blacke, whose dashing appearance and assured vulgarity had made 
no slight impression on her too susceptible feelings. “ Every Jack has 
his Gill,” if he and she can only find each other out at the propitious mo- 
ment ; and although the Gill in question owned to two-and-thirty, was by 
no means transparent in complexion, and had projecting teeth, and a saf- 
fron-coloured front, yet was she no exception to the beautiful law of na- 
pee. which provides for every variety of our species a mate of fitting 

egree. , 

When a lady confines herself studiously to the house, avoids active ex- 
ercise, and partakes heartily of five meals a-day, not to mention strong 
tea and hot buttered toast at odd times, the presumption is, that ber 
health will suffer from the effects of such combined hardships. With pa- 
tients of Gingbaw’s class, the attack generally flies to the nerves, and 
the system becomes wrought up to such a pitch that noth'‘ng appears to 
afford the sufferer relief except piercing screams and violent demonstra- 
tions of alarm upon slight and often imaginary occasions. Gingham would 
shriek as loudly to encounter a live mouse as Mrs. Kettering would have 
done to face a raging lion ; and an unexpected meeting with any indivi- 
dual, even residing in the same house, was apt to produce a flutter of 
spirits and prostration of imtellect truly surprising to those who are unac- 
quainted with the delicate organization of a real lady’s-maid not on 
board-wages. In this critical condition, Mrs. Gingham, on the first even- 
ing of her arrival at St. Swithin’s, “got a start,’’ as she expressed it, which 
influenced the whole destiny of ber afterlife. Coming down from dressing 
her lady, she wended her way, a8 usual, to “the room,” that sanctum in 
which the etiquette of society is far more rigidly enforeed than up-stairs, 
and to which“ plush and powder” would find it far more difficult to obtain 
the entrée than into master’s study or missus’s boudoir. Expecting to see 
nothing more formidable than the butler, Gingham’s alarm can be more 
easily imagined than described, when, on entering this privileged apart- 





ment, she found its only occupant a goodish-looking, flashily dressed 
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young man, taking » glass of sherry and @ biscuit,’ and making himself 
very much at home. 

A suppressed scream and sudden accession of faintness made it impera- 
tive on the new arrival to exert himself, and by the time they had got to 
“Goodness! how you frightened me, sir,” and Dear “Miss, I bega thousand. 
pardings |!’ they became very good friends, and the timid fair one was 
vailed on to sit down and partake of the refreshments hospitably pro 
by the butler at hie mistress’s expense. 

Tom Blacke very soon informed the lady that“ he was assistant to a 
professional gentleman” (in plain English an attorney’s clerk), and had 
merely looked in to see if the house was let, to inform his employer “I 
am very unhappy, miss,'to have been the cause of alarming of you, so, and 
I trust you will look over it, and may feel no ill effeets from the 
dent.” To which Gingham, who was a lady of elaborate politeness as 
became her station, and, moreover, much mollified by the constant use of 
the juvenile title “ Miss,” courteously replied that “ Indeed, it had given 
her quite a turn, but she could not regret a meeting that had introduced. 
her to such a volite acquaintance.” So they parted with many “ good. 
evenings,’ and an openly expressed hope they should meet again. 

Tom Blacke was a scamp of the first water, but not deficient in shrewd- 
ness, to which his professional pursuits added a certain amount of acquir- 
ed cunning. He naturally reflected that the sensitive, middle-aged dame 
whom he had thus alarmed and soothed was probably an old 
ed servant of the family at No.9. The whole ip, pate looked like 
being “ well-to-do.” The butler poured out sherry as if it was small-beer, 
and probably in such an establishment the confidential maid might have 
saved a pretty bit ef money, to which, even incumbered with the lady im 
question, he Tom Blacke would have had no earthly objection. He 
as he said himself, “ open to a match,’ and being a rosy dark whiskered 
fellow, with good teeth and consummate assurance, though he never look- 
ed at you till you had done looking at Aim, he resolved to lay siege forth- 
with to the heart of Mrs. Gingham. A nervous temperament is apa 
susceptible, and though her fingers are occupied in folding Blanche’s 
kerchiefs, and “ putting away” her gloves, shoes, and etceteras, the Abi- 
gail’s thoughts are even now far away round the corner, up two pair of 
stairs, in the office with Tom Blacke. 

‘Goodness gracious! Missusses’ bell !’’ exclaimed Gingham, with a start, 
as if she had mot expected that summons at its usual time, viz. when Mrs. 
Kettering came in to shake her feathers before luncheon, and she run@ 
down palpitating, as if the house were on fire. Though we must not 
stay to see Blanche take her bonnet off and smoothe those sunny 
we may go and wait for her in the luncheon-room, to which she is soom 
heard tripping merrily down, with even brighter eyes than usual, 
from the excitement of meeting cousin Charles’s friend Mr. Hardingstone, 
whom shy Blanche knows but very little, and with whom she is conse- 
quently extremely diffident, notwithstanding the deference of his manner, 
and the respectful, almost admiring tone in which he always addresses 
the young girl. 

“Blanche, have you fed Bully? and practised your music? and read 
your history? Women should never neglect history. And looked for 
the name of that weed, whilst we think of it? and shall I give you some 
chicken ?”’ sgid Mrs. Kettering, without waiting for an answer, as she sat 
down to a very comfortable repast about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
which she called luncheon, but which was by no means a bad imitation of 
a good dinner. 

“No, dear mamma,’”’ said Blanche; “ besides, it’s too hot for lessons : 
but tell me, mamma, what did Mr. Hardingstone mean about a mermaid, 
when he whispered to ‘ cousin Charlie,’ and Charlie laughed ?” 

‘A mermaid, Blanche? pooh! nonsense! there’s no sucn animal. Bat 
that reminds me,—don’t forget to look over that beautiful thing of Ten- 
nyson’s ; girls should always be ‘up’ in modern literature. Do you know, 
Blanche, I don’t quite like Mr. Hardingstone ?”’ 

“Oh, mamma,” said Blanche, “such a friend of Charlie’s,—I am sure 
we ought to like him ; and I am sure he likes us ;--what a way he came 
down through that horrid shingle to belp you out of the boat; and did 
you see, mamma, what nice thin boots he had on ;--I think I should like 
him very much if we knew him better. Not so much as ‘ cousin Charlie,’ 
added the young girl, reflectively, ‘or dear darling Hairblower. How 
shocking it was when his partner wentdown, mamma. Did you hear that 
story? But I am sure Mr. Hardingstone is very good-natured,” 

“That reminds me, my dear,” said Mrs. Kettering, who was getting 
rather flushed towards the end of the chicken, “I do hope that boy is not 
gone to bathe ; Iam alway: afraid about water. Blanche, hand me the 
sherry ; and, my dear, I must order some bottled porter for you,—you 
are very pale in this hot weather ; but I am always fidgetty about Charlie 
when he is bathing.” 

From the conversation recorded above, we may gather that Mrs. Ket- 
tering, who, as we have said, was inclined to be nervous, was rapidly be- 
coming so upon one or two important points. In the first place, with all 
a mother’s pride in her daughter's beauty, she could not be blind to the 
general admiration excited thereby, nor could she divest herself of eer- 
tain misgivings that Blanche would not long remain to be the solace of 
her widowhood, but that, to use her own expression, she was “ sure to be 
snapped up before she was old enough to know her own mind.” The 
consequence was, that Mrs. Kettering much mistrus‘ed all her male ac- 
quaintance under fhe age of old-fellowhood, a period of life which, in 
these days of “ wonderfully young-looking men,” seems indefinitely post- 
poned ; and regarding every well-dressed, well-whiskered biped as a pos- 
sible subverter of her schemes and a probable rival to “cousin Charlie,” 
she kept him at bay, accordingly, with a coldness and reserve quite fo- 
reign to her own cordial and demonstrative nature. Frank Hardingstone 
she could not dislike, do what she would. And we are bound to confess 
that she was less guarded in her encouragements to that gentleman than 
any other male visitor who appeared in the afternoons at No. 9, to leave 
a small bit of glazed pasteboard, with an inward thanksgiving for his 
escape from a morning visit, or to utter incontrovertible platitudes while 
he smoothed his hat on his coat-sleeve, and glanced ever and anon at the 
clock on the chimney-piece, for the earliest moment at which, with common 
decency, he might take his departure. 

Then the safety and soundness of Blanche’s heart was scarcely more @ 
matter of anxiety than that of Charlie’s body; and the boy seemed to 
take a ghastly delight in placing himself constantly in situations of im- 
minent bodily peril. Active and high-spirited, he was perpetually climb- 
ing inaccessible places, shooting with dangerous guns, riding wild hacks, 
over-heating himself in matches against time, and, greatest anxiety of all, 
performing aquatic feats—the principal result of his Eton education—out 
of his depth, a8 his aunt observed with emphasis, which were totally in- 
excusable as manifest temptations of fate. 

He was now gone off on an expedition with his friend and senior Hard- 
ingstone, but well did Mrs. Kettering know that youder blue, cool-lookin 
sea would be an irresistible temptation, and that her nephew wou 
“ bundle ~ as he called it, to a moral certainty, the instant he got 
away from the prying gaze of the town. 

és in the wondine™ thonght she, “it’s a comfort to have Blanche safe 
at her studies; there is nothing like occupation for the mind to keep fook- 





ish fancies out of a young girl’s head ; so bring your books down here, my 
love,” she added, “iond, “and after we have read the last act of ‘Don 
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~ you can practise your music, whilst I rest myself a little on the 


beauties, Don Carlos is a work of which a few pages go a 

eee — one wher into their own vernacular by two ladies who 
have but a slight acquaiatance with the German language ; and Blanche 
goon tired of the princely step-son’s more than filial affection, and the 
ttural warmth in which it is ex , 80 she drew mamma's sofa to 
s open window, shut the door to keep her out of the draught, and sat 
down to her piano-forte with an arch “ Good night, mammy ; you won’t 
hear any of my mistakes, so I shall play my lesson over as fast as ever I 

” 


Snore away, honest Mrs. Kettering, in the happy conviction that you 
have given your daughter ample occupation of mind to say nothing 
of fingers, in the execution of those black-looking pages, so trying to the 
temper, and confusing to the ear. Snore away, and believe that her 
thoughts and affections are as much under your control as her little body 
used to be, when you put her to bed with your own hands, and she said 
her innocent prayers on your knee. So you all think of your children ; 
#0 you all deceive yourselves, and are actually surprised when symptoms 
of wilfullness or insubordination appear in your own families, though you 
have long warned your neighbours that “ boys will be boys ;” or girls are 
always thoughtless “ when they have complained to you of their parental 
disappointments and disgusts.” You think you know your children—you, 
who can scarce be said to know yourself. The bright boy at your side, 
who calls you by the endeariog appellation of “the governor,” you fondly 
imagine he is drinking in those words of wisdom in which you are laying 
down rules for his future life of fragality, usefulness, and content, Nota 
bit of it. He is thinking of his pony and his tick at the pie-shop, which 
will make a sad hole in the sovereign you will probably present to him on 
his return to Mr. Birch’s. , 

You describe in well-chosen language the miseries of a “ bread-and- 
cheese” marriage to your eldest daughter, a graceful girl, whose fair, 
open brow you think would well become a coronet, and she seems to lis- 
ten all attention to your maxims, and to agree cordially with “dear 
papa” in worldly prudence, and an abhorrence of what you call “ bad 
style of men.” hen her mother, with flushed countenance and angry 
tones, despatches you to look for her to-night between the quadrilles, ten 
te one but you find her in the tearoom with Captain Clank, “ that odious 
man without a sixpence,” as your energetic spouse charitably denomi- 
nates him. And yet, as child after child spreads its late-fledged wings, 
and forsakes the shelter of the parental nest, you go on hoping that the 
next, will make amends to you forall the short-comings of its seniors, till 
the youngest--the Benjamin—the darling of your old age—the treasure, 
that was, indeed, to be your “‘ second self”’—takes flight after the rest, 
and you feel a dr void at your heart, and a solemn, sad conviction 
that the best and holiest affections of an eartbly nature are insufficient for 
its happiness—that there must be something better to come when every- 
thing here turns to heart-ache and disappointment. 

But Blanche will not think so for many a long day yet. Though the 
minims and crotchets, and flats and sharps were mixed up in sadly puz- 
zling confusion, not a frown of impatience crossed that pure open brow. 
Blanche’s own thoughts were a panacea for all the provocations that the 
atiffest piece of musico-mechanism, or mechanical music, could inflict. 
It is a task beyond our powers to detail the vague ideas and shadowy 
dreams that chased each other through that glossy little head, nor have 
we any business totry. A young girl’s brain is a page of poetry, with- 
out rhyme certainly, probably without much reason, but poetry notwith- 
standicg. Before the world has lost its gloss of novelty, that gloss which 
is like the charms that dazzled the eyes of their mortal visitors, and made 
the Faries’ straws and withered leaves and cobwebs, look like purple 
hangings, and tapestry, and ivory, and gold—before lite has borne away 
much to regret, and sin brought much to repent of—before the fruit has 
been placked which still hangs from the Tree of Knowlegde of Good and 
Evil, there is a positive pleasure in the mere act of thinking; and that 
intellectual luxury Blanche enjoyed to the utmost, whilst her fingers 
were tripping over the pianoforte keys, and Mrs. Kettering was snoring 
comfortably on the sofa. 

Now Frank Hardingstone was prime favourite and beau ideal with 
“cousin Charlie,” who, like all boys, had selected an idol a few years 
older than himself and clothed him with those imaginary attributes which 
youth considers essential to constitute a hero. Frank was a country- 

tleman, in possession of his property at the early age of five-and- 

ty, and truth to tell, somewhat bored with his position. If we were 
to describe him we should say he was a “ man of action,” rather than a 
“man of feeling,’ or a “ man of business,” or a “ man of refinement,” 
or a “man of pleasure,” or a man of anything else. He looked energetic 
too, with his brown healthy complexion, his open forehead, ciear, penetrat- 
Be eye, and short clustering hair and whiskers. Had he been the least 
it of a coxcomb, in dress or manner, the ladies would have voted him 
very handsome, but he was plain to simplicity in: hie attire, and rather 
abruptin his address, so they abused him amongst themselves, but were 
very civil to him notwithstanding. The men, particularly the sporting 
ones, who are always ready with their judgment and opinions, pronounced 
that he “ looked a good one all over,” alluding, as we understand the 
, not so much to his virtue, as his corpereal powers and capability 
of resisting fatigue. We are not so far removed from a state of barbar- 
ism in the present day as we are prone to flatter ourselves. When young 
King James ealled the grim old Douglas “ his Graysteil,” that royal 
heart was attached to Earl Angus for his wen frame and skill in 
feats of arms and efforts of strength, not for the giant’s wisdom, which was 
doubtful, or his honesty, which was entirely negative, and so amongst > 4 
assemblage of young gentlemen now in the nineteenth century, the qual- 
ity which exeites most admiration seems to be a certain combination of 
activity and recklessness, which they call hardness. ‘“‘ Was Rakesin time 
for Parade”’’ “ Qh, yes, he drank four bottles of claret and never went 
to bed—he’s a deuced hard fellow Rakes” (applause). ‘“ Was Captain 
Speer hurt when he tumbled over that gate and broke his horse’s neek?”’ 
“ Hurt?—not he—you wont often see him hurt—there are not many fel- 
lows so hard as Cropper” (great applause): and thus it seems that the 
brain is chiefly honoured according to its capacity, not of reasoning, but 
of cellarage—and the head only becomes the noblest portion of the human 
frame when it may be fallen on with impunity. Tell these “ physical 
force” gentlemen of a “clever horse” and every ear is erect in motionless 
attention—talk to them ofa clever man, their shoulders are elevated in 
ity, of a clever woman their mouths are drawn down in disgust. But 
Freak Hardingstone was, to use their favorite word, “a great card” 
amongst all the associates of his own age and standing. Square and 
muscular, with temper, courage, and address, he could walk, run, leap, 
ride, fence, play cricket, box, and swim with the best of them, and they 
never suspected that this powerful frame contained a mind capable and 
energetic as the casket in which it was concealed. 

Frank was a well-informed, well-judging man—loved mathematics, 
logic, and such strong intellectual food--enjoyed working out a sum or 
ea om or otherwise exercising his powerful mind, and would go to an 

foundry, or to see a ship built, or even to the Polytechnic for sheer 
amusement. Had he been born to work for his livelihood, he would have 
made a capital engineer, as it was he ought to have been in the navy, or 
the rst or anything but an idle man, living at his place in the 
country. He had no relations, censequently nothing to keep him at 
home ; people said that when alone he had no established dinner-hour, 
@ grievous sin in our gastronomic age ; he was too energetic to care very 
much for farming, although he did occupy certain acres of his own land, 
and too practical to be enthusiastic about field-sports, though he was a 
sae shot and rode right well to hounds. Altogether Frank was out of 

Place in the world, and not having arrived at hat age when if a 
man don’t fit his destiny, he makes his destiny fit Aim, was in danger of 
becoming bored and careless and a useless member of society. ey 
cousin Charles’s private tutor, Mr. Nobottle, held his Cure close to Hard- 
ingstone Hall, and leave to course over certain grounds thereunto belong- 
ing being applied for and granted, an introduction took place between 

’squire and the clergyman’s volatile pupil, which struck up an imme- 
diate alliance of obliger and obliged. 

No two persons could well be more different in disposition and appear- 
ance than were Frank and Charlie. The man, strong, sedate, practical, 
acute and penetrating ; the boy, light, active, hot-headed and romantic, 

umping to conclusions, averse to reasoning and reflection, acting on the 

Ise of the moment, and continually getting into scrapes, which his 
friend had as contioually to get him out of. Yet after they had known each 
other a few months they became inseparable. Charlie went regularly 
after his studies at the Rectory, to pass the rest of the day at the hall, 
and Frank found 4 renewed pleasure in boating, cricket, bunting, shoot- 
ing, and even fishing, from the keen enjoyment with which “the young 
one” entered upon these diversions. As for “ the young one” himself, 
he thought there was nothing in the world equal to Hardingstone—so 
strong, so plucky, 80 well read, so sagacious, with such faultless coats, 
and such a good seat upon a horse, he was the boy’s hero (we have 
ell had such in our day), and he worshipped him accordingly. So ill 
could he bear to lose sight of his Mentor, even during the sunshiny 
hours of the vacation, that he had begged Hardingstone to come over to 
St. Swithin’s no very great distance from his own place, and had prom- 





ised to introduce him to “ Aunt Kettering,’ and “ Blanche,” of whom 
he had heard so much in the intervals of their amusements “ by thicket 
and by stream.” The promise wes made and kept—and Frank was liv- 
ing at the Royal Hotel, disgusting the landlord by the simplicity of his 
habits and the waiter by his carejessness as regarded dinner, whilst he 
was growing dey by day in the good graces even of Mrs, Kettering, and 
finding, as himself thought with great penetration, a vast deal of 
sound merit in the fresh inexperienced mind of Blanche. “ Your cousin 
looks all the better for sea-bathing, Charlie,” said Hardingstone to his 
yonng companion,.as they toiled slowly along the broiling parade, where 
every sunbeam was refracted with ten-fold power from glaring houses 
and a scorching pavement. “It braces the —— just as good head- 
work braces the intellect. People don’t train half enough I think—even 
women ought to have sound minds in sound bodies, and look what indo- 
lent, unmeaning, insipid wretches half of them are—not like your aunt 
—now that’s what I call a vigorous woman, Charlie, she’d do in the 
Colonies or anywhere—she’s fit to be a queen, my boy, because she’s got 
some energy a bows her. As for you, young gentleman, you work hard 
enough out-of-doors, but you neglect your brains altogether--I don’t 
believe now that you opened a book since you left Nobottle’s.”’ 

“ Wrong again, Frank, as usual,” replied Charlie ; “ I read for an hour 
this very morning, whilst I was dressing ; I am very fond of reading when 
it’s notdry.”’ 

“ And may I ask what your early studies were, my industrious young 
philosopher ee 

“ Parisina and The Bride of Abydos—by Jove, old fellow, it’s beau- 
tiful.’’ 

Frank made a face as if he had swallowed a pill. ‘“ Parisina and The 
Bride of Abydos,” he repeated, with intense disgust ; a boy of sixteen—I 
beg your pardon—a young man of your age reading Byron ; why, you’ll 

ve at a state of mental delirium tremens before you are twenty, particu- 
larly if you smoke much at the same time. I dare say you are “ up” in 
Don Juan as well, not that I think he is half so bad for you ; but no man 
should read sentiment in such an alluring garb as Byron dressed it, till his 
heart is hardened and his whiskers grown. All poetry, to my mind, has 
@ tendency to make you more or less imbecile. You should read Bacon. 
my boy, and Locke, and good sound reasoning Butler; but if you must 
have works of imagination, take to Milton.’ 

“ Hate blank verse,” remarked Charlie, who opined—-in which preju- 
dice we cannot help coinciding a little—that poetry is nothing without 
jingle ; “I can’t read three pages of Paradise Lost.” 

‘* Because your brain is softening for want of proper training,”’ inter- 
rupted Hardingstone ; “ if you go on like this, you’ll very soon be fit for 
Jean Jaques Rousseau, and I shall give you up altogether ; no, when you 
go back to Nobottle’s I shall give hima hint to put you into a stiffish 
course of mathematics, with a few logarithms for plums, and when you 
are man enough to grapple with a real intellectual difficulty, you will 
read Milton for pleasure, and like him more and more every day, for you 
will find ——’ 

“Ob! bother Milton,” interrupted Charlie ; “ Frank, I’ll bet you half- 
a-crown you don’t jump that gate without touching,” and he pointed to 
a high white gate leading off the dusty road into the fresh green meadows, 
for they were now clear of the town. 

Frank was over it like a bird, ere the words were out of his admiring 
disciple’s mouth, and their conversation, as they walked on, turned upon 
feats of strength and agility, and those actions of enterprise and adven- 
ture which are ever most captivating to the fancy of the young. 

Charles Kettering, we need scarcely say, entertained an extraordinary 
fondness for all bodily exercises. Intended for the army, and “ waiting 
for his commission,’’ as he expressed it, he looked forward to his future 
profession as a career of unalloyed happiness, in which he should win 
fame and distinction without the slightest mental exertion, an effort to 
which, in truth, Charlie was always rather averse. Like most young as- 
pirants to military honours, he had yet to learn that study, reflection, 
memory, and above all, common sense, are as indispensable to the soldier’s 
success as to that of any other professional man, and that, although physi- 
cal courage and light spirits are very useful accessories in a campaign, a 
good deal more is required to constitute an officer, since even in a subor- 
dinate grade the lives of his comrades and the safety of his division may 
depend on his unassisted judgment alone. Charlie had good abilities, but 
it was a difficult matter to get him to apply them with anything like dili- 
gence, and his friend Hardingstone, whose appreciation of a favourite’s 
good qualities never made him blind to his faults, saw this defect, and did 
all in his power to remedy it, both by precept and example. 

Mrs. Kettering’s misgivings as regarded her nephew’s duck-like propen- 
sities were founded on a thorough knowledge of his tastes and habits. 
Another mile of walking brought the pair once more to the beach, where 
it curved away completely out of sight of St. Swithin’s. The heat was 
intense ; Charlie took his coat off, sat down upon a stone, and gazed wist- 
fully at the sea. 

** Don’t it look cool ?” said he, “ and don’t I wish, on a day like this, 
that I was ‘a merman bold?’ I say, Frank, I must have a dip—I shall 
bundle in.” 

“In with you,” was the reply ; “ I haven’t had a swim since I breasted 
the Mediterranean last year ; only we wont stay in too long, for I pro- 
mised your cousin to bring her some of that sea-weed she spoke about ;” 
and in another minute, in place of two well-dressed gentlemen standing 
on the beach, a couple of hats and a heap of clothes occupied the shore, 
whilst two white forms might be seen, ever and anon, gleaming through 
the blue waves as their owners dived, floated, turned upon their sides, 
kicked up their feet, and performed all those antics with which masterly 
swimmers signalize their enjoyment of their favouriteelement. We often 
hear people wishing they could fly. Now, we always think it must be ex- 
actly the same sensation as swimming ; you are borne up withscarcely an 
effort—you seem to glide with the rapidity of a bird—you feel a con- 
sciousness of daring, and a proud superiority over nature in thus master- 
ing the instinctive fear man doubtless entertains of water, and bidding 
ocean bear you “ like a steed that knows itsrider.”” The horizon appears 
80 near that your ideas of distance become entirely confused, and the “‘ few 

ards of uneven” water seem, to your exulting senses, like as many 

eagues. You dash your head beneath the green transparent wave, and 

shaking the salt drops from your brow, gallantly breast roller after roller, 
as they come surging in, and with a wild, glad sense of freedom and ad- 
venture, you e boldly out to sea. All this our two gentlemen- 
bathers felt and enjoyed, but Frank, who had not followed this favourite 
diversion for a length of time, was even more delighted than his 
young companion with his aquatic amfsements, and when the breeze 
freshened and the dark blue waters began to show a curl of white, he 
dashed away with long, vigorous strokes to such a distance from the shore, 
as even Charlie, albeit of anything but nervous mood, thought over-ven- 
turous and enterprising. The latter was emerging from the water, when, 
on looking for his companion, it struck him that Frank, in the offing, was 
making signals of distress. Once he saw a tremendous splash, and he al- 
most thought he heard a cry through the roar of the tide against the 
shingle. “ By all that’s fearful, he’s in grief,’ was Charlie’s mental ex- 
clamation, and whilst he thought it the gallant boy was striking out for 
life and death to reach his friend. What a distance it seemed! and how 
his knees and thighs ached with the long, convulsive springs that shot him 
forward. Charlie never knew before what hard work swimming might be ; 
and now he hasreached the spot he aimed at—he raises himself in the water 
—what is this? Merciful Heaven! Hardingstone is down! but there is 
a swirling cirle of green and white not ten yards before him, and the lad 
dives deep below the surface and comes up holding hisfriend’s motionless 
body by the hair; and now they are both down again, for Charlie is blown, 
and has not before practised the difficult feat of rescuing a man from 
drowning. But he comes up once more, and shakes his head, and coughs 
and clutches tightly to the twining hair, that even in the water has a 
death-like clamminess in his fingers. He is frightfully blown now, and a 
wave takes him sideways and turns him over—he is under Hardingstone, 
and this time he only comes up for an instant to go under again, with a 
suffocating feeling at his chest, and a painful pressure on his ears. How 
he gulps at the salt water that appears to fill body, and lungs, and head ; 
and now he seems to be whirling round and round ; everything is green 
and giddy—there is something crooked before his face—and a feeling of 
pleasing langour forbids him to grasp it. The Great Uncertainty is very 
near—a glare of white light dazzles his eyes, and the waters settle over 
him, as he holds on to Hardingstone’s hair with the clutch of a drowning 
man. 





CHESHIRE CHEESE. 


The scene of the Cheshire cheese making which I have just been witness- 
ing is in Flintshire. This is something like a bull to begin with ; but it 
is not my bull. I relate what I find ; and what I find is a manufacture of 
Cheshire cheese, on a farm celebrated for that tirticle, just within the bor- 
ders of Flintshire. I remember being much amused, when a child, ata 
little bit of little Flintshire being separated from the rest, and packed in 
between Cheshire, Shropshire, and Denbighshire. It is just within that 
litile bit, and near the winding Dee, that this celebrated cheese farm lies. 
Very different is its Flint cheese from the flint cheese of a more northerly 








couhty. In Cumberland the common cheese made 
been eg! used as flint. I have been gravely 
a soldier, being out of the way ofa flint for his musket, actually used g 
bit of cheese rind for the pu Moreover, when the clog worn by the 
peasants lose their iron (just like a donkey’s shoe), it is no uncommon 
thing to tip the clog with a cheese-paring. The farmer cuts his cheese 
for the table with an axe ; and, in the dusk, a succession of sparks is seen 
to fly, if the cheese be in proper economical condition. Perha 

, : ps the 
strangest thing that ever happened through a cheese was in Cumberland 
when one rolled off a cart that was ascending a steep road. The cheese 
bounded down into the valley, striking the crags, and sending out sparks 
as it went, and at the bottom it set the heather on fire so effectually that 
it burned fortwo days. As for how such a delicacy is relished in farm. 
houses, that isa matter in which testimony differs according to taste. 
own private speculation is that I might like it very much indeed if I coula 
once get at it; but there would be the difficulty. If, indeed, one could 
get a grater that could stand the friction, one might try. I willsee about 
it the next time I go into Cumberland. Meanwhile, here I am on the 
banks of the Dee. 

Among its other windings, the Dee winds round a stretch of pasture 
land so green after the haymaking as really to dazzle the eye. The river 
sweeps round, under a very high bank, forming a horse-shoe ; and when 
waters seem disposed to meet again at the narrow part, they change their 
minds, and wander off on either hand, to form new circuits and enclose 
more green meadows. The semicircular ridges in the pasture show how 
mach smaller and shallower the curve once was; and there are people 
living whose parents remembered the planting of an oak by the water- 
side, which grew some way inland, where it was cut down. The bank 
above the river tells the same tale. Its red soil is ven, and so heaped 
and tumbled as to show that it was brought down rougbly by the action 
of water below. Some of these heaps and promontories are old enough, 
however, to be covered with well-grown trees. The gazer above observeg 
that the whole valley of which this is a nook is formed precisely in the 
same manner. It is walled in semicircularly with wooded banks, whence 
cbarming-looking houses peep forth, with their green clearings, or sloping 
gardens. As for what is seen beyond, through the open part, it is a level} 
and richly-fertile and wooded country, as far as the Welsh mountains, 
which enclose the whole.’ At sunset, when the entire view is at its 
brightest, there is one spot to which the eye is attracted infallibly and at 
once, At one end of the horseshoe, where the bank is subsiding towards 
the levels, there is a spreading farm-house, with a low, long, diversified 
face, and a terraced garden, sloping to the south. In the basin below 
there are fields which look as soft as velvet, some with a monstrous hay- 
stack in the middle, and others with large companies of cows, all at that 
hour tending towards the gate, to go home for the night. That most 
tempting place is Widow S.’s cheese-farm. I proceeded to my call on her, 
ve that in point of residence she might be the envy of almost all Eng- 
and. 

The place did not disappoint me in the least on closer examination. 
The farm-yard front is neat, spacious, and somewhat picturesque, from 
its antiquity, if not particularly beautiful. There is a little green 
in front, kept inviolate by a sunk fence ; and the area of the yard is so 
large that the outhouses are no inconvenience or eyesore. There run 
scores of pigs. which feed on whey and buttermilk. There the large 
teams turn round without interfering with anybody ; and there the whole 
dairy of seventy cows can move about without crowding. 

Inside the house, the first thing that catches the eye is the Welsh carpet 
—not in the parlours, but the passage-rooms, pantries, and kitchen. This 
Welsh carpet is a pattern produced on the brick floor by staining the 
brick squares in figures with dockleaf juice. The prettiest pattern is per- 
haps produced by rubbing half of each square diagonally with dock- 
leaves. The diced appearance is really very pretty. The best parlour is 
well-furnished ; but the uneven floor must wear out the carpet very soon. 
The lattice windows do not open, either in or out ; but in a better way, 
which keeps out rain as well as a sash-window. One compartment slides 
in grooves ; and large, and bright as air, all those windows are, except in 
the cheese-making rooms, where they are bedewed as if it were brewing 
that was going on. The widow’s own little parlour looks to the farmyard, 
across the green. It looks somewhere else too. There are two old-fashion- 
ed peepholes in the door, through which she can spy at pleasure into the in- 
dustrial department ; while she can, by turning the brass plates, secure her- 
self from being watched in return. I don’t know that I ever saw this device 
before, except in prisons, lunatic asylums, and hospitals ; and it looks very 
odd, pleasant only as a relic of ancient days and customs, when the thaster’s 
eye was supposed to be really constantly over his household. The upper 
rooms are spacious and airy, and as clean as the dairy itself—a thing which 
is especially commendable in a house which is wainscoted thronghont its 
chambers, and all hill and dale in regard to its floors. Within the 
widow’s room there is a most remarkable place, called Paul's closet. It 
is a emall room, now appropriated to the shower-bath, which stands in 
one corner, and lighted by a high window. It is vaulted, and the only 
door is a doubled one. Over the door it may be seen, after some calcula- 
tion, that there must bea cavity. Such a recess there is ; and it is closed 
by a sliding panel. Paul, whoever he might be (and that is what nobody 
knows) was concealed in this room for a long time (nobody knows when), 
and has left curious traces of his imprisonment. In the vaulted part of 
the roofing there are drawings done with soot or blacking of some sort, of 
churches (one of which looks like a lighthouse), with the ecclesiastical 
doors and their elaborate hinges and locks represented faithfully, and on 
a grand scale, in proportion to the rest of the edifice. In the opposite 
angles are marks which seem to show that Paui was a Catholic. In one 
is the IHS, and in the other the MRI (only with N instead of M), which 
tell of his catholicism. Poor Paul was, or believed himself, in danger of 
being caught, one day, and he crept into his cupboard over the door. Be- 
ing found there dead, and mere skin and bone, he was supposed to have 
fastened the panel only too well, and thus to have died a horrible death. 
Judging by the present state of things, there could have been no want of 
air. It is to be feared that he died of sheer starvation, all alone and no- 
body knowing. Who could Paul have been ? ; 

The gardens are delightful, and the vine-covered house on that side. 
Where the upper map projects, hanging its vine tendrils above the re- 
cess below, there is a clean white bench where one might sit all day and 
admire the garden. There is a smooth green all hedged in with old-fash- 
ioned flowers. Tbe espaliers are knobbed all over with apples and pears ; 
and the great pear-tree beside the green shows myriads of the fruit. The 
high brick wall which surrounds this garden is covered—actually covered 
—with wall-fruit, golden apricots, and plums of all colours. The more 
delicate vegetables are here—asparagus beds, artichokes, peas, and beans. 
Passing through a door in the wall, one finds oneself in the terraced gar- 
den, seen from afar; and of course commanding the landscape before de- 
scribed—from the bank above the Dee to the Welsh mountains. Here 
are the potatoes, the cabbages, and common fruits: and, again, apricots 
and plums, as many as within. The pastures may hence be measured by 
theeye. The land held by Mrs. S. is two hundred and eighty three acres, 
very nearly the whole of which is in pasture. Her seventy cows eat no- 
thing but grass and hay. Modern methods of management bave not 
reached this valley yet. It is the notion here that it must be extrava- 
gant work ploughing the ground for roots, because it would be necessary 
to employ husbandmen ; s0 only eight acres of this farm are under the 
plough, while ninety-eight are mown for hay this year. Hedgerow tim- 
ber is in full laxuriance here ; because, as the people say, what would be- 
come of the cows without the shade? Stall-feeding is of course a thing 
yet unheard of ; or, if heard of, dreaded as the sure and certain end of all 
fame founded on Cheshire cheese. In the dairy I found the old-fashioned 
leads, with the ancient spigot, or bung of wood and rag. No zinc has as 

et been propounded here. The manure yet awaits its due exaltation. It 
ies negiected in the open air ; and in the pastures gives a sad lumpy ap- 
pearance to the grass, when one comes near enough to see the blemish. 
The manure in the stails is sometimes spread over the pasture. Guano 
has been heard of and used ; and the name of bone-dust is not altogether 
strange. But, as to bestowing serious thoughts on the subject of manure, 
the time for that has not arrived. Whenever it does, 1 am rather dispored 
to think that the Cheshire cheese will be no worse, and the cows, the 
grass, the widow, and her dairy-maidens very much the better. 

By this time, my visit was quite long enough. I had obtained leave to 
come at seven in the morning to see the whole process of cheese-making. 
The maidens of whom there are always three, and sometimes four, rise at 
five o’clock. There is mp by and the breakfast ; and by seven they 
are ready to begin upon the cheese. 

The aa of milk of the evening before was put into tubs, except what 
is wanted for butter, and for domestic use. The tubs which receive — 
milk for cheese are two ; and there are two more to contain the whey © 
the preceding batch. When the evening’s and morning’s meal were peer 
ed (mixed) into the two tubs, there were about fifty gallons in each, the 
yield of sixty cows, ten of the seventy cows on the farm being dry, oF 
calving at the time. E 

There are two things to be put into this deluge of 
and the other for use. For show, a table-spoonful of 


in the moorland has 
assured on the spot that 


milk, one for show, 
arnotta is mixed in. 
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The arnotta is a thick, viscid, dark red substance, thicker than treacie, 
and quite as dark. It is made from the lining of the seed-pod, and from 
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essed seeds of a South American and West Indian plant of the Bixa 
oe ; and it is used merely to colour the cheese. There cannot be too 
little of it put in, for its taste is nauseous to the last degree ; and its pro- 
perties are pur, ative. There is a constant tendency among the cheese- 
makers to put in more and more, to make the cheese rich, as they say, 
which means merely highly-coloured. Mrs. S., however, allows only 
one spoonful to a tub of fifty gallons ; and that cannot well hert any- 





ac other substance put in is the rennet. Irish rennet is found to be 
the best. Some of the farmers in the cheese districts bargain with the 
patchers, in selling their calves, to have the stomachs back again ; but 
they must, for the most part, use them for their own cheese-making j for 
the regular cheese dairies are provided with the stomachs of Irish calves, 
brought by travelling agents. Mrs. S. buys enough in the spring for the 
whole year. She keeps it in a basket on a shelf in the cheese- house, cuts 
off a few small pieces of the long-dead stomach (which looks half-way be- 
tween tripe and parchment) and soaks them in a pipkin with cold water 
for afew minutes. Some people pour boiling water on them, and let it 
stand till cold; but the cold water does quite as well, and causes no 
delay. There is some appearance of mystery in a cup full of water, in 
which a bit of calf’s stomach has been washed, turning fifty gallons of 
milk into curds in a quarter of an hour: and till lately it was a mystery 
what the gastric juice of all stomachs was composed of and how it acted. 
Now the chemists have ascertained what are the constituents of this won- 
derful secretion, this juice which is in all stomachs, which has no effect on 
living creatures, bat reduces all dead substances that are swallowed into 
one uniform pulp, the best part of which goes to nourish the frame. But 
how it acts there is no knowing, any more than how any of the changes 
of the living frame are produced. There it is, in the stomach of the calf 
when killed ; and the coats of the stomach are dried ; and, after many 
months, the juice is as good as ever for turning milk into curd, in Cheshire 
in the autumn, just as it did in the stomach of the living calf, down in 
County Kerry in spring. While the process is going on, a wooden bowl, 
with hot water, floats on the surface of the milk, and some people put 
into the tub a pint, or so, in summer, and more in winter. 

The maids are not idle while the curd is setting. One stout wench 
draws several pailsful of buttermilk from a copper in one corner, for the 
pigs : and next, she sets about skimming the whey of yesterday. A thick 
cream has risen, and makes that great tub look exceedingly rich. She 
skims it, and deposits the cream in an earthen jar, ready for the churn ; 
and then she empties the whey by pailsful into what seems a great cop- 
per in another corner ; but, as the whey vanishes, it is clear the copper is 
a funnel. The whey runs off through a pipe to the piggery. She is a 
clever girl who does this. She wears a blue bib like a child’s, up to her 
collar-bones, and her gown is short, to a most sensible degree, as is that 
of the other dairy-maids. They do not go slopping and draggling about, 
as ladies do in London streets; but have their dress no lower than the 
ankle, and shoes thick enough to keep them out of the damp of the moist 
brick floor. This girl wants to tilt the tub when she gets near the bot- 
tom. She begs no help, but hoists her stout apron through one of the 
handles, and while she hoists it, kicks a log of wood under the tub. 
When emptied, the tub is well scalded, and left to hold the evening’s 
milk. 

The head dairymaid is meantime looking to the cheeses made on Thurs- 
day, Wednesday, and Tuesday, to-day being Friday. In the two rooms 
now uuder observation there are six presses, more being in other parts of 
the premises. These presses look like any first stone that any prince is 
going to lay for a public building--a square mass which ascends and de- 
scends by ascrew. The two cheeses made on Tuesday are taken out and 
examined. They are pressed into keelers—tubs made of substantial oak, 
lessening in size to suit the lessening bulk of the cheese as it dries. The 
cheese is now turned out of its keeler, and the damp binder which bun. 
daged it is thrown aside. It is put into the keeler again, the other end 
up, and the part which does not go in (for the keeler holds only about 
two-thirds of it yet) is bound round with a broad strip of tin pierced with 
holes and called a fillet. This fillet is bandaged round the-cheese with a 
linen binder about three inches broad ; then a cloth is thrown over the 
top, and the whole is pushed under the block of the press, which is screwed 
down upon it. The Wednesday’s cheeses are bigger and moister, and some 
whey is still oozing from the holes of the fillet. The Thursday’s cheeses 
are very soft and yellow, and only beginning to have arind. The whey 
runs out with a touchof your thumb. The maid reaches fora handful of 
long skewers from the shelf. She stabs the cheese through and througti 
in all directions, and throws aside the cloth in which it was wrapped, and 
which is wringing wet. It is now wrapped in a dry cloth, put, the other 
end up, into its keeler, bound with a fillet like the others, but with the 
difference that half-a-dozen of the long skewers are stuck into the holes of 
the fillet. Then the binder goes on, the cloth is closed over the whole, 
and it is set aside—not under the press to-day, but with a weight upon it, 
a slate cover, which has a wooden handle to lift it by. These newer 
cheeses are more or less wet with whey ; they are seamed and marked 
with the creases of the binders and cloths, and knobbed in a rather pretty 
way with buttons answering to the holes of the fillet. These marks are 
all to be ironed out, before the cheeses get quite dry, with a tailor’s goose. 
The goose stands on the stove in the middle of the room, beside the flat- 
irons used to smooth the cloths and binders. The ironing of cheeses 
strikes one as a curious sort of laundry business. 

Now for to-day’s cheeses. In a trice everything else is put away, the 
dressers wiped down, and the coast made clear for the great operation. 
I stand between fifty gallons of thick custard (to all appearance) on the 
one hand and fifty gallons on the other. A very long, blunt knife is 
handed to the widow, who this morning does the honours with her own 
hands, She scores the curds in all directions, calls for a spoon and in- 
vites me to taste the curd. It is very good indeed--to one who has as yet 
had no breakfast, though kindly invited to the widow's well-spread table 
an hour ago. The breaker is next handed. The breaker is like a round 
gridiron, delicately made of thick wire, fastened to the end of a slender 
broomstick. With a graceful and slow motion, Mrs. S. plunges in the 
breaker, and works it gently up and down, and hither and thither, 
searching every part of the great tub, that no lump of curd may remain 
unbroken. When she tarns—in ten minutes or so—to the second tub, 
the curd of the first all sinks to the bottom. Then comes the dairymaid, 
and fishes and rakes among the whey with a bowl till she brings the 
greater part of the curd to her side of the tub. Then she throws aside 
the bowl ; and, while she retains the mass with one arm, she sweeps the 
whey with the other for all the curd that is yetabroad. There seems to 
be such a quantity that one can hardly believe that it all goes to make 
one cheese. Some of the cheese, however, weigh one hundred weight, or 
even more, while those in winter dwindle to sixty pounds or less. 

Two clean white baskets, like round washing baskets, only slighter, 
areready on the dresser. A cloth being put into one of these as a lining, 
the curd is heaped into it when the last morsel that can be caught is 
fished out. The basket is put into a tub to drain, and the whey is left 
where it is to send up cream for to-morrow’s skimming and churning. 
In two or three hours the curd will be dry enough for the final making 
into cheese. It is broken up by hand as fine as possible and salted. The 
salt is worked in very thoroughly. Mrs. S. can only say she salts it to her 
taste. The head dairymaid thinks she puts about two pounds of salt to 
the largest of their cheeses. The salting done, the cheese is fit for the 
treatment described in the case of the Thursday’s production; and it 
will come out to-morrow morning oozing whey through the holes of the 
fillet and wherever pressed; and it will be stabbed and impaled with 
those long skewers like its predecessor. of yesterday. Meantime, the 
main business of the day is done. Ifthe girls are skilful and diligent, 
they can get every th ng out of the way before dinner, at half-past 
twelve. There is plenty of hot water in the kitchen copper, which holds 
one hundred gallous. The keelers are scoured, the utensils all scalded, 
the cloths and binders washed, and every place wiped and swept and 
made tidy before dinner. There is noreason why the girls should not sit 
down to their sewing, or their own employments of any sort, till the 
cows come home for the evening m Iking. Some awkward ones do not 
pet through their work till four in the afternoon; but if they get tired 

t is nobody’s fault but their own. At nine every body is off to bed. 
a The worst thing about the employment is that it cannot stop on Sun- 
ay's except in establishments large enough to have a double set of ap- 
Paratus, and great command of labour. A landowner in the district I 
am writing of, offered, some time since, a prize tor the best cheese, deferred 
oa sie ce of Sunday ; and it isfound that the milk may be set on Sa- 
urday night, and treated on Monday morning, without injury ; and the 
} gos Po es of the Monday’s bard work, as the price of the 
+ dh - sabe wehe: a & serious matter that there must be duplicates of 
> coakaiahes ti . R everything else that is used, including double space 
atin, Kemembering that the work may always be over soon 
— wroteon at aah, T inquired whether the girls could not set to it two 
ro po veoe rl ie ae ~ as to be in time for church—taking rest in 
a th ‘ . ere is a strange obstacle to that plan. In Wales, 
aud on the borders, the ancient custom remains which. if I remember 
aie vege Ao called bundling. The servants receive their lovers on 
~ poor Aon phy ot; the sanctioned season for courtship. The mas- 
ys » and leave the key of the house with the maids, 





whose lovers come to sup, and stay mueh too late to admit of early ris- 
ing on Sundays. So. cheesemaking is continued as on other days, on all 
but the wealthiest farms. 

As for the cheeses which had been pressed enough, thatis, for four days, 
they are stored in the cheese-room on the pcm. side of the yard at 
the widow’s. She took t'e largest keyI ever saw. The key of the Bas- 
tile, which hangs in Washington's ball at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, is 
nothing to it ; and the keyhole of the cheese-room is in the very middle of 
the door. In fact, it is not a common lock bolt that the key draws back, but 
a heavy bar. The apparatus is bar and lock in one. More presses appear 
along the wall of this great upstairs room. Cheeses stand on end as close 
as they can without touching. There isa stove in the middle, and a 
thermometer hangs opposite the presses. The cheeses, which are turned 
and wiped very frequently, may stand here six months, though that sel- 
dom happens ; and the temperature of the room must, be regulated in 
winter. The demand is constant; and the on'y difference between good 
and bad times is that prices and profits are higher or lower. Every cheese 
is always sold. Factors come round and buy, chiefly to supply the Man- 
chester and London markets. It isa capital business. From May to 
October, two cheeses per day, ofnear one hundredweight each, is a great 
creation of commodity. After October the size of the cheeses begins 
to dwindle; then the number ; until the spring calving of the cows, 
and springing of the grass, bring round the season of plenty again. 

Much more cheese must and will be made yet. In Ireland there is 
next to none, though the Kerry hills are covered with herds of singularly 
productive milch cows. Every ounce of cheese eaten in the west of Ire- 
land comes from London. When the trade in cheese is made entirely free, 
it will be otherwise; for in this case, as in others,what is called protection 
is mere impediment to native industry. There is an indomitable taste 
for cheese in our people ; and sooner or later it will throw off the incubus 
of all duty, and enlarge the demand, according to the usual principle and 
practice of free trade. The widow need not dread such an event, either 
for herself or for her young son after her. She occupies a vantage ground 
by reason of the goodness and high reputation of her cheese. It will not 
be superseded by any that can come from abroad, or is made at home. It 
is pleasant to see so much prosperity surrounding the widow, and in the 
shape, not of brick warehouses, or of iron safes at the bank—but of green 
pastures, mighty haystacks, sleek herds breathing fragrance, a little 
paradise of blushing fraits, and vats of yellow cream. May her shadow 


never be less! 
————— 


THE LOVES OF LITTLE JOB AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL BLANDINE. 
PROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
L. 


Once upon a time, in a certain city, there stood a beautifal church 
which every body admired. On top of this church was a beautifal stee- 
ple, avd in this beautiful steeple there was a beautiful silver-toned bell ; 
this beautiful bell had a handsome ringer, whose name was little Job. 

If you want to know why he was called little Job, I will tell you. On 
a cold February morning one of the good priests attached to the church, 
whilst on his way to say his morning mass, had foand him lying in the 
middle of the churchyard on a scanty bundle of straw half naked and 
nearly dead with cold. The good priest picked the poor child up, warmed 
him in his cassock, and then gave him in charge to the sexton, who was 
a tender hearted fellow, until after mass. 

Mass said, things were so arranged that little Job, whose only fortune 
balf an hour before had been a miserable bundle of straw, now found him- 
self rich in the possession of two protectors and a home. His protectors 
were the priest and sexton, his home was the house of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, a beautiful church, so, when he was baptized, he was named Job in 
commemoration of the straw on which he had been found. 


Little Job lived with the sexton in a little house, at the foot of the 
tower which led to the clock. 

When he had grown a little he was employed in the service of the 
church ; he swept the sacristy, polished the candlesticks, filled the holy 
water vases as soon as they became empty, and even served at mass at a 

inch. 
- But the work about the clock was that which he excelled in, and which 
he liked the best of all. So of course he was a favourite of the old bell- 
ringer. 

I must tell you about the great beauty of this celebrated clock, and 
people came to see it from a hundred miles around. 

Like all clocks it was full of complicated wheel-work, and told the 
hour in mean time and true time, with a regularity which would have 
done credit to the sun himself. 

This masterpiece, shut up in its tower, might have ticked through 
ages, if the skilful workman, its author, had not embellished it with some- 
thing to charm the eyes of the multitude. 

I will not tell you about the twelve Apostles, or the whole history of 
the Passion, which were shown there to perfection. I will only tell you, 
how under the dial there was a niche cut in the stone, which was herme- 
tically closed in by two richly carved and gilded shutters. 

In this recess there was a beautiful little woman, only three or four cu- 
bits high, who had lived there ever since the clock had been built in the 
wall, 

Ii. 

Her name was Blandine. She was called Blandine because she was 
fair, because she was gentle, and more than all, because she was obliging. 

Half a minute after the hour, Blandine herself opened the two shut- 
ters of her little abode, walked boldly forward to the edge of the 
little platform, which was just beneath her door, saluted the four 
parts of the world, then, holding with one hand a dulcimer, and with 
the other a delicate and brilliant little steel hammer, she looked up to 
heaven as if to take her orders from the sun, and begun to strike, at 
measured intervals, the blows which marked the hour. Then, putting the 
dulcimer and hammer in her pocket, she took a viol d’amour which hung 
from her neck by a ribband of gold and silk, and drew from it such sweet 
and heavenly sounds, that you would have thought St. Cecilia herself bad 
come to life again. 

I am told that this sweet little music, heard regularly from hour to 
hour, inspired the citizens with such good thoughts, that a crime was a 
thing unheard of there, and that all of them were celebrated for their ho- 
nesty and humanity. 

When Blandine had finished her serenade, she let her viol fall again, 
bowed anew with the best grace in the world, and went back into her lit- 
tle cell, carefully fastening the shutters after her. She was then invisi- 
ble-for an hour, which elways seemed an age, for you never grew tired of 
listening to her pleasant and skilful music. 

Those who loved the marvellous,—and why skould it be wrong to love 
the marvellous—said she was not what she ap to be, a simple 
wooden statue, and told how she had been the friend—the dearest—of the 
mechanician, whilst he worked at the clock—and how, one day, seeing his 
despair, at not being able to infuse life and motion into the little statue 
carved with so much art, and which was to sound the hours—sold her 
share of Paradise to the devil, in order that she might be permitted to 
animate with her soul the work of her friend. ; 

But there are a great many things said, which would be as well for us 
not to believe. Nevertheless the fact that the name of the horologist’s 
mistress was Blandine, throws a shade of probability upon this story, and 
what is more, on certain days, the little wooden Blandine, really appeared 
to be an animated creature. 

Then her countenance was more cheerfal, her smile more winning, the 
tones of her viol more melodious. These days happened always to be 
the féte days of the country, and the bourgeois of the city walking in the 
church square, would say, we shall have fine'weather now. Blandine is in 
a good humour to-day, her eyes are bluer and she plays more sweetly 
than usual. The oldest inhabitants had noticed that the coming of fine 
weather exercised a great influence over the rather fantastic disposition 
of Blandine and that her humours like those of almost all beautiful wo- 
men had a childish cause—-I say a trifling cause—but they are trifles 
only in appearance—for every thing is serious in this light world. 


IV 


But we have talked long enough about Blan@ine for the present, let us 
go back to little Job, who as soon as he was old enough to love—for the 
unfortunate this age comes but too soon—loved her with so great a love, 
that he left his work and even his play, to go and look at her, when she 
appeared on the platform and one note of her viol was sufficient to calm 
his greatest childish anger aid make bim as mild and patient as a saint, 
not a mere flesh and blood saint but as one of the stone saints which 
adorned the porticoes of the cathedral. ; 

It is not necessary to tell you that the love of Job for Blandine in- 
creased with his age and soon hecame @ great and true passion—one of 
those which can have no end because they appear to have no beginning. 

You think, perhaps, that Jeb sometimes despaired because his god- 





dess was of wood, a mere statue. By no means !—are there any sta 
for lovers? Had Blandine been made of marble or iron, or if she had 
no legs nor arms. had she been motionless, had she no joints, no 
she could neither have walked nor smiled, had she in fact been d 
of all her attractions, Job would bave loved her all the same and 
her as full of heart as any other idol. What matters it after all 
love or how we love—the great thing is to love. 
So Job earnestly resolved to pass his life near Blandine. 


v 


In the meanwhile the old bell ringer died—which was a great misfor- 
tane for Job, for it came into his head to ask the abbe for the place 
of the deceased, giving as a reason his attachment to his benefactors and 
his dear church, from which he did not wish to be separated—thinking of 
nothing all the while but Blandine. He hadn’t said a word about her, 
which proves how much he was in love, for true love is in its nature dis- 
creet sometimes even to silence. 

Bat you will say, the death of the ringer was his own misfortune—how 
could it be Job’s? From the moment he began to love Blandine, his 
only aim was to get near her—should not this chance be cousidered a 
piece of good luck? Do you mean to say we must run away from those 
we love? As to that the sequel of this story will perhaps enlighten you. 
As regards myself I’|] treasure up the lesson well. Says somebody—how 
was it that Job loved Blandine well enough to devote his life to her? love 
generally hopes for a return—love sh by another is always the most 
sincere. Did the little viol player then feel | love for Job? This is 
pice a question which ought to be asked, although for along time 
it would have been impossible to answer it. 

Nevertheless it must be said that love is very credalous. Job dared 
believe more than once—tbat the heart—the wooden heart of Blandine 
beat in unison with his, and that when she played her most touching me- 
lodies on the viol, she cast on him a long look of the most tender encou- 
ragement. - 

A hundred—nay—a thousand times he had been on the point of climb- 
ing to the platform to swear at her feet his unalterable love. Buta hun- 
dred, a thousand times he stopped, thinking perhaps, she would guess it, 
and encourage him to speak—or, even, and why not ?—she might speak 
first herself, or perhaps they might understand each other without speak- 
ing, which would be best of all, as talking spoils everything. 


Fir 
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Vi. 


The day of Job’s installation soon came round and he was conducted 
with great pomp up the tortuous stairs, to the door of the belfry, where 
the keys were solemnly delivered to him. His new duties consisted im 
striking on the great bell, the hours which Blandine announced, and woe 
be to him.-if he should be negligent. Why, what would have been the 
consequegce if the little city should be deceived in the time of day ? Cer- 
tainly thé whole universe would have groaned. 

Job promised and swore all that was expected of him, and nobody 
doubted his zeal and punctuality. He was then left alone. 

From the place where he was obliged to stand to strike the hour, and 
this place was exactly on the opposite side to Blandine, Job soon heard 
the crisp little noise which she made in opening the doors of her cell and 
soon after the silver tinkling of the duicimer. It was noon. 

It is not in the power of words to tell you his grief, when he first found 
out that the duties of his charge rendered it necessary for him to tura hig 
back to his dear Blandine. 

Nothing obliged him to keep his post but honour, which is still stronger 
than love, in a well regulated heart. He was chained to his bell—so he 
resigned himself to wait until the last blow was struck, to repeat in his 
turn the twelve strokes, which appeared to bim like a hundred thousand. 
They were finished at last, however, and Job began tostrike his bell with 
such desperation and violence, that you would have thought he wished 
to punish it for keeping him away from his dearly beloved. 


Vil, 


At these unaccustomed sounds, which re-echoed through the old tower 
shaking it to its very base, the birds of night that dwelt there, awoke and 
came flying around the new ringer, defiling his flaxen hair with their 
great black wings—passing, repassing, and hovering around him, as if to 
defy and insult his grief. But at last all noise was hushed--the great 
owls, the white owls, the brown owls and the horned owls fled, the twelve 
strokes were about being lost in the past, and time began torun on anew 
to the next hour. 

vill. 


Will lovers always believe that love has fuolishly been represented from 
the beginning as blindfolded? Will they never believe that it is always 
distance which lends enchantment? that nothing is improved by a close 
inspection ? not even the object of their love ? and that if they were wise— 
but—would they love if they were wise? 

Job free at last, half crazy with impatience, climbed to the edge of the 
platform at the risk of breaking his neck : he had but one thought, that 
of seeing Blandine again. But quick as he was, Blandine was quicker, 
and when he got there, she had already entered her cell; so he had to 
wait another hour. Does love know how to wait? Yet how many lovers 
do wait, who will always wait. Since it was necessary then, Job waited 
--not only one hour—but two, three, fear—more still. In a word, he 
passed all that day between his love which called him to Blandine, and 
his duty which called him to his bell. Hope herself would have been 
sick at heart, for in spite of all his efforts hour succeeded hour without his 
being able to catch a glimpse of Blandine. 

a poor child thought once of going to knock at the door of his dearly 
beloved. 

= he durst not! He durst not in day-time, but let night only come 
—then! 

After midnight Job bent his trembling, but resolute steps to the door 
of the little cell. Ah! how his heart beat, and then— 

But this time he was able to do no more ; and, almost ready to die be- 
fore the door, that was so cruelly closed against him, he went back as he 
came, waiting until the next night, not for an increase of love, but for an 
increase of courage. You who laugh at Job and his timidity, would not 
have been any braver than he--or you never have had a chance ef knock- 
ing for the first time at a door which might perhaps be ever closed against 
you. The next night, at the same time—I must sum up my courage to 
tell it—Job did no better than before—and it was not until the night 
after that Job summoned the resolution which until then had failed him. 
To drown thought, he ran as fast as he could to the door, and trembling 
with love and fear managed to cry out three times—‘“ Blandine! Blan- 
dine! Blandine!”’ 

Ix. 


To tell the truth, Job’s only answer was a plaintive sigh, but this sigh 
was so sweet, the expression so tender, that it would have satisfied and 
encouraged the most timid ; so Job was delighted and happy, a thousand 
times richer than he ever expected to be, and truly believed that he had 
nothing more to ask from Heaven, or even from Blandine--that he never 
would want to ask any more. 

He fell on his knee, and if you happen to be in love you know what 
passed through hfs mind—if you don’t love, you would do well to do so, 
in order to know. It is well known that the next day, Blandine enchant- 
ed all the inhabitants of the city with her longest and most charmin 
pieces, on the viol ; and as for Job, he struck his bell with so much ski 
and ear to harmony, that everybody stopped in the street to listen, and 
it was acknowledged, that in one night he had left the old ringer far be- 
hind—and that he might now hojd up his head among the most famous 
ringers of the world, 

During six months or more, Job went back to the same place after 
striking midnight—all his happiness lay in this enviable happiness! For 
every night, a sigh answered him—and a sigh is a great deal, when it is 
all we look for. 

x. 


Do you want to know where happiness lived for six months? and why 
it was not to be found anywhere else? 

It had taken refuge in this clock-tour, where it was concealed from all 
eyes. Why it did not stay there longer is a mystery, but it is often fickle, 
often flies from itself, even when it is best off, without anybody’s knowing 
why. 

xi 

I have been content until now, like a faithful historian, to tell about 
Job and bis life without even venturing to pass an opinion on what he did 
and wit he did not: but now, allow me to blame him a little, and to sa 
he was very unwise, not to be contented with the happiness, which he al- 
ready enjoyed. As for me, if Il were happy, which may be I am not, I 
would take very great care of my good luck, however little it might be, 
and would be very sure not to risk it, in order to gain more. ; 

In the heart, desire alone is infinite--so we should learn that in all 
things, especially in love, it is better to stop half way, for no good can 
be fairly reached in this world. But everybody knows there are a thou- 
sand ways of reasoning on the same subject, and as Job reasoned like a 
lover, which is the worst way in the world to reason, he was very far 
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from with me about these things, for every day the sigh of Blan- 
appeared to him to become more tender. Ove bappy fatal da 
ine’s sigh seemed to say s0 Many my ty him, that the poor child, 
carried away by the violence of his oR the courage—in his 
ness——to knock at the little door call out with all the strength of his 
goul, “ Blandine, dost thou love me? Love me, Blandine!” 

Then, 1 am told, a sight was seen, which was never seen before, for, di- 
rectly in face of all the laws of science, the door opened, and Blandine 
on the threshold. She loved Job. 

ut at the moment he was about to throw himself, in bis delirium, into 
the cell, the bell—ob horror !—began to ring itself, and in the silence of 
the night its tone was so sepulcbral, that, the inhabitants of the city 
started with affright from their sleep, thinking that the world was coming 
to an end at last. Nor was that all !—at the same time almost, a terrible 
noise, more terrible than thunder, was heard above the ringing of the old 
bell—the wonderful clock fell in, broken into a thousand pieces. j 
The next day at sunrise when the inhabitants, now recovered from their 
fear, had the courage to penetrate the interior of the church, they 
could not find the slightest vestige of the clock which bad been the glory 
of their country—of Blandine they found still less—of Job not more. Of 
course the clock was most regretted throughout the country. Blandine 
was missed a little, or rather her viol—as for Job, some good souls pitied 
his sad fate, and talked about him for eight days, after which he was for- 
; he was known to be dead, so all the remembrances and regrets in 
world would not have brought him to life. Job washappy in this—a 
great many persons are forgotten before they die. 


xk 


Now for the explanation of the catastrophe—there were of course seve- 
ral versions current in the city. 

The most popular one among the good women, was this—that Blandine 
loved little Job desperately—that having received him into her cell, she 
had forgotten everything, even to strike the bour, which omission by the 
terms ef her contract with the devil, gave him full power over her, which 
he did not fail to exercise, carrying her with her lover home with him. 
As for me, I don’t believe this and don’t want to. All things considered, 
I would rather think that Heaven in its infinite goodness, would not thus 
have abandoned Job and Blandine at the last moment—for love is not 
gach a terrible crime after all. I would rather think with the philoso- 

rs who explain everything—that the mechanician, jealous of his work, 

, a8 certain chroniclers bear witness, constructed his marvellous clock 
in such a way, that by means of a secret spring which was fastened in the 
platform, the machine would infallibly ‘all to pieces, at the instant any 
one but himself should put his feet in Blandine’s little cell. This would 
clearly explain the cause of the eatastropbe I have narrated, but then 
again I might think with some others, that Job became furious, when he 
found he had thrown away bis love on a wooden image destitute of heart, 
and that he had destroyed his idol, burying himself along with it in the 
ruins of the clock. 

If this last is true, Job was wrong—he was certainly unreasonable—it 
would never do to destroy the images we have set up to worship, even if 
they prove to be wood. Are statues the only heartless things in this 
world. Gracious heavens! where would we be, if all deceived lovers re- 
venged themselves on their fate after this fashion !— Bizarre. 





ORIGIN OF DANTE’S “DIVINA COMMEDIA.” 


In M. Villemain’s Course of French Literature—a charming work, 
mach less known in this country than it deserves, probably because it re- 
mains, so far as we know, still untranslated—the following curious pas- 
sage occurs. Speaking of Dante’simmortal Divine Comedy M. Villemain 
says: ‘“ What first suggested to Dante the subject of this sublime drama? 
Was he inspired with it, as has been said, by a fable—the tale of the Jug- 

ler, who descended to the infernal regions, and played at dice with St. 

eter for the souls of men? Or by the poetical vision of Brunetto Latini, 
Dante’s preceptor, and whom, be it said parenthetically, he has placed in 
one of the infernal circles ? No. He imitated what was said around him— 
he drew inspiration from the common thoughts of his contemporaries. But 
he had the genius which reveals to the popular mind its own grandeur, 
which it knew not. I will relate an anecdote, bearing I think, strongly 
= subject, and which has never yet, been cited, even by Italian wri- 


“ Long before the time of Dante, it happened, one day, in the little town 
of Arezzo, Pope Nicholas II. being present, that a cardinal ascended the 
pulpit, and began to preach. He was a man about fifty yearsold, small of 
stature, and his eyes shone with a deep and sombre light, that made each 
sinner tremble. His thick, jet-black hair lent to his wern features a yet 
harder and more determined expression. Every word he uttered was re- 
vered by the owe ; with them he passed for a holy Man, and all the 
bishops in Italy trembled before the power of the monk Hildebrand, des- 
tined to wear the tiara as Gregory VII. 

“ In the course of his sermon, he spoke thus: ‘In Germany, a certain 
count, rich and powerful, and, what appears a prodigy amongst his class, 
@ man of good conscience, and who, aceording to human judgment, al- 
ways led an innocent life, died about ten years since. After this event, 
a certain holy man descended in spirit to the infernal regions, and saw 
the count placed on the uppermost rung of a ladder. He described this 
ladder as rising untouched amid the rushing waving flames of the aven- 
ging furnace, being planted there to receive every member of the same 

ily who might be sent down thither. A black chaos, a fearful abyss, 
extended infinitely downwards ; and thence this enormous ladder rose. 
An order of frightful regularity was established ; the latest comer always 
took the upper rung; and he who was directly beneath, and all the 
others, each descended one step towards the abyss ; so that, by an inevi- 
table law, the men of that family plunged, one after the other, into the 
bottomless gulf. 

“ Seeing these things the holy man asked the cause of this horrible 
condemnation, and especially, wherefore it included the count, his con- 
temporary, who had led a life of justice, purity, and truth. A voice an- 
swered : ‘ Because of a domain belonging to the Church at Metz, which 
one of this man’s ancestors took unlawful possession of ; and because his 
descendants have all been guilty of the same sin of avarice, the like pun- 
ishment is decreed to them. below.’ ”’ 

“ Now, Hildebrand’s object in weaving this horrible legend, was to aug- 
ment the priestly power. He wished to make it understood that the 
wealth of the Church was sacred and inviolable, and that neither prince 
nor baron might touch it with impunity. Moreover, in his astute policy, 
he chose to impute this greatest of all crimes to Germans, the enemies of 
Italy and of the popes. 

“ Now for the poetical aspect of the question. A man of gunius having 
thus preached, his words were necessarily repeated, commented on, ad- 
ded to, and changed by the popular imagination, until they formed a vast 
legend, fit for the service of another mighty genius, Dante seized the idea 
of the rungs of the ladder, forming a progressive novitiate in condemna- 
tion, and matured it into that extraordinary and sublime drama, where 
nine infernal circles display to the poet’s eyes a continual progression in 
suffering.” 





A TRIP TO SARK. 


One fine afternoon towards the end of J uly, 1851, we embarked in the 

* Guernsey roadstead, on board the JVative, a small cutter, plying be- 
tween the two islands, and fulfilling the double mission of packet-boat 
and trader. 

We bad heard so much concerning the grandeur of the Sark scenery— 
had, moreover, during our stay in Guernsey so frequently admired its 
bold line of coast, that we determined on seeing with our own eyes these 
hidden treasures before leaving the Channel Islands. 

Having weighed auchor, we rapidly passed Castle Cornet, a middle- 
age fortress, which completely commands the entrance to St. Peter’s Port, 
and proved almost impregnable to the Parliamentary force during the 
civil war. After this the only objects of interest are the islets of Herm 
and Jedthou, lying about midway in the Channel, and forming about the 
smallest of the Norman group. The weather being eo provitious, our voy- 
age was soon accomplished, not, however, before we had perfectly satisfied 
ourselves of the excessive danger of the passage during stormy weather, 
or under the guidance of unskilful pilots. Indeed, as a proof of this, we 
were informed that few native families existed who had not lost at least 
one member of their household in these rough waters, and gazing around 
on the innumerable rocks jutting out of the ocean, we could not suffi- 
ciently admire the daring and enterprise of these early northmen, who in 
their frail berks so fearlessly explored these wild shores, 

The approach to Sark is very grand, an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier of rocks, rising between 200 and 400 feet perpendicularly from the 
sea, and giving it the appearance of some huge castle floating along the 
deep. The eastern side is defended by submarine shelves of rocks running 
out in some placesa mile from land, and producing great overflows and 
eddies, and so strongly fortified is it by nature, that a handful of men, 
with the requisite works, would amply secure it from all attempts at in- 


We now rounded the northern point of the island, and looked some- 
what anxiously amid the craggy pasiptece fora seoding place, as nothing 
in the shape of a harbour was to be seen. At length, however, the pas- 
sengers be to bestir themselves ; the anchor was dropped, a boat or 
two was pulled alongside, and in a short time our entire party were 
safely landed on a pebbly beach jsbut in from the land by inaccessible cliffs. 
We now found that our path lay through a tunnel cut in the rock, and 
forming the only road on this side into the interior. A very primitive 
cart received our bag , and the no less primitive driver conducted us 
up a toilsome ascent i void of much picturesque beauty, until he finally 
deposited us outside a pretty cottage where we were informed lodgings 
were procurable, and after satisfying us on this important point we began 
to make ourselves as comfortable as our intended establishment would 
admit. We soon found that our habits would not be very luxurious, 
judging at least by our first dinner, which consisted of ham and eggs 
washed down by copious draughts of rough cider. However, we had 
taken the precaution to bring with us a few bottles of stronger waters, 
with which we soberly qualified our acrid beverage, and, lighting our 
cigars, strolled out to view our new abode. It was a lovely midsummer 
evening, with that gentle cool breeze which so delightfully tempers the 
heat of the day in these islands, and as we rambled along the clifis drink- 
ing in the grateful air, and listening to the distant voices of some fisher- 
men preparing for their night’s excursion, the almost unbroken stillness, 
the picturesque precipices rendered doubly so by the rich moonlight,which 
invested their grandeur with a species of mysterious awe, and the gentle 
break of the ocean against those time-worn crags, altogether formed a 

icture of wild solitude which amply repaid us for our somewhat homely 
air, and made us fully enjoy the welcome of our snowy beds. Next 
morning we prepared to explore the island, and during our stay were so 
much delighted with the scenery, and, moreover, derived such bodily ad- 
vantage from the invigorating health-climate, that we have thought a 
short sketch of this almost unknown spot might not prove unacceptable 
to our readers, more especially as the importance and beauty of the 
Channel Islands are becoming every year more fully known to the thou- 
sands of summer tourists who flock thither. 

Sark (or, as it it written in old documents, Sercq and Cercq) is about 
six miles distant from Guernsey and twenty-four from thecoast of France, 
and is the fourth in size of the cluster, being three-and-a-half miles in 
length and one-and-a-half in width, and as it consists of high table-land, 
the appearance from the sea is that of a barren rock. Its history is not 
particularly noticeable. In early times it formed part of the territory of 
the Unelli, near modern Coutance, and passed with the rest of the duchy 
of Normandy over to the English crown at the period of the Conquest. 
The remains of a monastery, founded by St. Maglorins, in the year 565, 
were recorded to be in existence 800 years afterwards, and their site is 
supposed to be occupied by the present manor-house, the residence of the 
seigneur. In the year 1349 the monks left their retreat, and the few re- 
maining inbabitants devoted themselves to 4“ Some they were finally 
extirpated by an English vessel from Rye, in Hampshire, in the year 
1356. It appears from the Jersey historian, Falle, that these pirates were 
in the habit of decoying strange vessels to their shores by means of false 
beacon-lights, and then plundering them; and to such extent did they 
carry their marauding practices, that the English merchants resolved to 
exterminate their troublesome foes. Accordingly a ship was equipped 
for the purpose, and sailed to Sark, when the crew, under pretence of 
the death of their captain, begged the inhabitants to allow them to bury 
their deceased commander. This was agreed to, on condition that the 
sailors should come on shore unarmed. The.<coffin was then carried into 
the little chapel, but instead of a corpse, it contained a quantity of arms; 
and during the absence of the natives, who, under the impression that 
their visitors were fully engaged in their religious rites, had, as usual, 
proceeded to plunder the ship, the English sallied forth from their sanc- 
tuary, and put to death the whole of the scanty population. So our 
readers will perceive that the scheme of the Trojan horse has not been ut- 
terly forgotten by warriors of later times. 

From this period, for the space of nearly two hundred years, the place 
is supposed to have been depopulated, all desolate and bare. Its dwell- 
ings down, its tenants passed away, until the year 1549, when nearly 
four hundred men arrived from France and took possession of the island 
in the name of their king. They erected two fortresses, the remains of one 
situated at the Coupée being still visible ; but soon finding themselves in 
an almost helpless state of starvation, they abandoned the place, taking 
care, however, to leave asmall garrison behind them. A few years 
afterwards, some Flemish vessels arrived in the dead of the night, landed 
their men, and quietly captured the island,which they presented to Queen 
Mary. We next find a certain Seigneur de Glatney, in Normandy, at- 
tempting to colonize it ; but the real final settlement took place in 1563, 
under Helier de Carteret, Seigneur de St. Guen, in Jersey. This enter- 
prising gentleman, with his no less heroic wife, having obtained a grant 
of Sark, in perpetuity from Queen Elizabeth, at a yearly rent of fifty sols 
tournois, set zealously to work, despite the numerous obstacles which 
presented themselves, to cultivate their new possession. A minister of 
the Reformed Church was appointed to preach the Gospel to the little 
colony, who have ever since had their spiritual wants attended to. De 
Carteret now presented himself at court, and so well pleased was the 
queen was his exertions, that she gave him twelve new pieces of artille- 
ry from the Tower of London for the defence of his little kingdom. 

Under his rule, the island flourished greatly. Gradually the land be- 
came divided into sieurships, farmhouses were constructed, roads formed, 
agriculture attended to, the tunnel leading to the landing-place at the 
Creux was pierced, and the entire aspect changed. Since this period, 
few events seem to have ruffled the surface of this primitive society. At 
the capitulation of Jersey by the Royalists in the year 1651, we find a 
clause containing the following words :—‘“ It shall be left to the Parlia- 
ment’s good pleasure to allow the Seigneur de St. Quen to compound 
for the island of Sark.” 

Early during the last century it passed from the de Carterets into the 

-ession of Dr. Milner, Bishop of Gloucester, who sold it in 1730 to a 
rs. Susannah le Pelly, in whose family it has remained until] within the 
last few months, when it was again transferred into other hands. 

It is a curious fact, that this little patch of territory should be almost 
the only remnant of feudalism in our country. The law of primogeni- 
ture obtains full sway here, and in case of failure of sons the eldest 
daughter takes the whole of the estate, so that the properties have 
never multiplied, but consist of the same number of estates as at the 
original settlement. 

The seigneur is the chief officer of his militia, consisting of from 
eighty to ninety men, who are considered the best marksmen in the 
Channel Islands, and he enjoys the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He isalso 
the chief magistrate, and appoints a sénéchal, a prévot, a greffier, and 
overseers, to hold courts for the determination of petty offences, grave 
charges coming within the jurisdiction of the Royal Court of Guernsey. 
Once a year the seigneur and his forty sieurs, ¢. e. the possessors of the 
forty estates, meet in their little parliament for the purpose of local gov- 
ernment and despatch their weighty affairs according to the approved 
plan of majorities, the lord, however, retaining the power of annulling 
their decisions. 

One of the most remarkable objects in this romantic island is the Cou- 
pée or natural bridge connecting Great with Little Sark. This narrow 
isthmus is between 400 and 500 feet in length, and from five to eight feet 
in width, Its altitude is 384 feet from high water-mark, being greater 
than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and we can imagine few sights more 
magnificent than the view from this dangerous pass on a stormy day. 
The illimitable ocean stretches away before you unbroken save by the 
neighbouring islands and the French coast. A few vessels in the distance 
straining every nerve to buffet the raging waters relieve the desolate mo- 
notony, while the dark red sails of the Sark fishing-boats, prowling along 
the coast take back the imagination to those early times when their an- 
cestors were the terror of the surrounding seas. 

The wind howls along the fearful pass and renders a cool head abso- 
lutely necessary in order to stand the dizzy height, but if you can trust 
| yourself to look down, the tremendous sheet of foam dashing with all the 
fury of an Atlantic storm directly beneath your feet, the roar of the 
mighty breakers, mingled with the howling gale and the shrill cries of a 
myriad sea-gulls wheeling about in the troubled air, render the Coupée 
of Sark one of those sights a man never forgets. 

After passing this singular bridge, we found ourselves on an extensive 
common, and were presently conducted to one of the lions of the place, 
called “ Le Pot,” a circular quarry of considerable depth, opening at the 
bettom through an archway to the sea. As the tide was high and the day 
tempestuous, the water boiled as if in a cauldron, throwing up clouds of 
steaming spray, which materially increased the natural grandeur of the 
scene. The cliffsare bold and dangerous in this part of the island, but 
one of the principal feati¥es, at least in the eyes of our cicerone, were the 
silver mines, commenced some few years ago by the late seigneur. He 
informed us that the idea originated by a gentleman shooting a rabbit, 
which fell over the aes ery into a creek, and on searching for his spoil, 
he was somewhat astonished to find, in addition, several stones of rich ar- 

ntiferous lead. Soon after thisa company was formed, miners from 

ornwall were engaged, shafts sunk, rocks blasted, in order to construct 
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a landing-place, and the works were carried on with considerable vies, 
But despite the mineral richness and the rare combination ‘emma yer. 
muriate of silver, only known to exist in some of the South Am - 
mines, the undertaking appears to have been but partially successful 

Having examined this portion of the island, we recrossed the Cou ée 
and visited the Creux Terrible, another of those curious chasms inthe 
shape of a pot, about 150 feet in depth, and supported, apparent! “ 
columns resembling the piers of a bridge, through which the ocean pd 
into the gulf with terrifi. grandeur. On our return, we could not but > 
mark the absence of sheep on the fine downs so admirably adapted for fa 
pu , both on account of their extent and the quality of the herbage 

The air is peculiarly bracing and pure, and although it may seem es 
first sight somewhat paradoxical it is nevertheless true, that the climate 
differs materially from that of the other islands, and is incontestably su 
perior in its invigorating qualities. As a proof of this we might adduce 
the longevity which the natives attain ; for we find that out of a popul 4 
tion of 700 souls, forty-two had reached upward of seventy years of g 4 
some of the number varying between eighty and ninety five, and were » 
tive, hardworking people, with their faculties unimpaired. This list wag 
drawn up in the year 1844, when there was no resident medical practi 
tioner in the island. Now, although this may excite a laugh at the ex. 
pense of the profession, still most reasonable men will allow that an 
ey living without a surgeon to attend to their accidental and 
natural ailments willin all probability lose several lives through mere 
absence of medical aid. Then again, the nature of these poor persons’ 
avocations, consisting for the most part of fishing in the dangerous seas 
around, cuts off a number of active youug men by shipwreck ; 80 that 
taking all things into consideration, the salubrity of the climate will be 
fully established by the above fact. In addition to this, the scenery ig 
more magnificent than that of the other Norman isles, and will afford 
ample delight for a few days at least. There is acomfortable little hote) 
where the visitor will meet with civility and moderate charges, besides 
several farmhouses, where lodgings are let during the summer months, 
If the party be numerous enough, the best plan is to engage an entire 
house, which may be done for about £1 a week. Provisions above the 
ordinary back fare are brought daily from Guernsey by the cutters, which 
likewise carry the mail-bag. The natives are quiet, honest people, speak- 
ing a patois of the Jersey French, which is not very difficult to under- 
stand. We found them invariably civil and obliging, and on inqui 
learnt that robberies and other crimes are scarcely known among thie 
primitive — Indeed, during the whole period of our visit we never 
thought of locking the house-door at night, as such precautions are en- 
tirely unneeded. 

We must conclude this hasty sketch. Some of our readers may be 
tempted to extend their summer rambles to this little island ; and if econo- 
my, exhilarating air, fine romantic scenery, scrambling over rocks, pic- 
nicking in caves, admirable sea-bathing, boating excursions, and a sort 
of Robinson Crusoe mode of life, can compensate for the total absence of 
society, then we feel satisfied they will not regret spending a week or even 
longer amongst the lovely bays and green valleys of Sark. 


TWENTY MILES. 


He who travels frequently, sometimes on foot, always humbly, seldom 
unobservantly, has other and better opportunities, it appears to me, of 
forming a just notion of the countries he passes through than Mr. Assist- 
ant Commissioner Mac Collum, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, 
who seours through the land in a first class coupé of an express train ; 
holds his commission in the best sitting room of the best hotel ; and, after 
drawing his three or five guineas a day, scours back again, serves up an 
elaborate report to my Lords, and is in due course of time rewarded for 
his arduous services by being made Puisne Judge of Barataria, or Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Larboard Islands. 

It is astonishing how little a man may see while travelling, if he will 
only take the trouble to shut the eyes of his mind. The Sir Charles 
Coldstreams who go up to the top of Vesuvius and see nothing in it ; who 
in their ideas of Grand Cairo do not condescend to comprise the pyra- 
mids, but confine themselves to complaining of the bugs and fleas at the 
hotel ; who have no recollections of Venice, save that there was no pale 
ale to be got there ; are not so uncommon a class as you may imagine. 
It is not always necessary for a man to be used-up, to visit acountry, and 
see nothing in it ; nay, that noble lord is not quite a rara avis, who, ha- 
ving just returned from the East, and being asked at a dinner-party, 
“what he thought of Athens?” turned to his valet, standing behind his 
chair, and calmly demanded, “ John, what did I think of Athens ?” 

It was once the lot of your humble servant to travel twenty miles by 

ilway, and in the depth of winter, in company with one single traveller. 
The scenery through which we were passing was among the most beau- 
tiful in the world ; and in its wintry garb was so exquisitely beautiful, 
that it might have moved even the taciturn Mr. Short, in Captain Marry- 
at’s Snarley-yow, to grow eloquent upon it. But your servant’s compa- 
nion, a hard-featured man in a railway rug, was a dumb dog, and made 
no sign. In vain did your servant try him upon almost every imagina- 
ble subject of conversation—the weather, country, politics, the speed of 
the train, the ambiguities of Bradshaw, the electric telegraph, the num- 
ber of stations, and the prevalence of influenza. He was mum. He 
could scarcely be silently observing and commenting upon the works of 
Nature in the landscape without, or of art in your servant’s dress within, 
for he never looked out of the window, and kept his eyes (staringly wide 
awake they were) upon one particular check of the railway rug. He 
could scarcely have been a philosopher, looking, as he did, like a tub, 
without a Diogenes in it ; and unless he was speculating upon the deve- 
lopment of textile fabrics, or counting the number of pulsations of the 
engine to himself (I did once travel from Liverpool to London, two bun- 
dred and twenty miles, with a gentleman whose sole occupation was in 
checking off the number of telegraph posts, but who, getting confused 
between them and a white paling, lost count at Tring in Hertfordshire, 
and relapsed into absolute silence) his mind must have beena blank. At 
last, on a stoppage at some station, I remarked desperately, scraping the 
gelid rime from the carriage window, that “ it froae :”’ whereupon, speak- 
ing for the first and last time, he responded solemnly “ Hard ;” imme- 
diately afterwards, drew from underneath the seat a black cowskin tra- 
velling-bag, as hard, cold, and silent as himself; and slid out of the car- 
riage. Some stony female drapery, surmounted by the ugliest bonnet 
that ever existed, was waiting for him on the platform ; and my hard 
friend went on his way, and I saw him no more. I wouldrather not dine 
with him and the drapery, next Christmas day. 

* * +e 
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There dwells upon my mind a twenty miles journey that I once per- 
formed on foot—the dullest, most uninteresting, most uneventful twenty 
miles that ever pedestrian accomplished. It was a very stupid walk in- 
deed. There was literally “nothing in it ;” so it is precisely for that 
reason (to bear out a crotchet I have), that I feel inclined to write a 
brief chronicle of the twenty miles I walked along the highroad from 
Lancaster to Preston. 

When was it? Yesterday, last week, a dozen years ago? Never 
mind. For my purpose, let it be now ; put on your eparrow-bills ; gird 
up your loins, and walk twenty miles with me. : " 

It is a very threatening summer’s morning. Not threatening rain or 
thunder; the glass and the experience of the last ten days laugh that 
idea to scorn. But the morning threatens nevertheless. It threatens a 
blazing hot day. General Phebus bas donned his vividest scarlet coat, 
his brightest golden epaulettes, his sheeniest sword. He is determined 
upon a field-day, and serves out redhot shot to his bombardiers. I leave 
the grey old legendary town of Lancaster, with its mighty castle, its 
crumbling church, its steep quaint streets. I leave the tranquil valley 
of the Lune ; the one timber-laden schooner, and row of dismantled ware- 
houses which now represent the once considerable maritime trade of Lan- 
caster (oh, city of the Mersy, erst the haunt of the long-legged Liver, 
you have much to answer for!) ; I leave the rippling waters of -? 
cambe Bay, with its little pebbly watering-place of Poulton-le-Sands. 
leave the neighbourhood of the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land ; the memories of Peter Bell and his solitary donkey ; the white doe 
of Rhylstone ; the thousand beautiful spots in the loved district, sun- 
lighted by the memories of learned Southey, and tuneful Wordswortb, 
and strong John Wilson, and gentle, docile, erring Hartley Coleridge 
(there is not a cottager from Lancaster to Kendal, from Kendal to Win- 
dermere, but has stories to tell about puir Hartley, affectionately recal- 
ling his simple face and ways) ; I leave all these to walk twenty miles to 
the town of spindles and smoke, bricks and cotton-bales. I can give but 
a woman’s reason for this perverse walk. I will walk it. The gentle- 
man who was asked why he drank such a quantity of soda-water, “4 
swered conclusively “ Because I like it, John.” I therefore will wa 
twenty miles on a hot day to the ugliest town in England because I choose 


to do s0. 


There is a place called Scotforth, about two miles out, where I begin 


: : i her 
There is a place called Catterbam (I think) two miles further, 
a I begin to broil. Then I begin to feel myself on fire. There is & 





place where there is a merciful shadow thrown by a high bank and hedge, 
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there, in defiance of all the laws of etiquette and the usages of #0- 
ie, I take off my coat and waistcoat, and walk long with jo Guen 
over my arm, as bh I were a tramp. I wonder what the i pees 
I meet think of me, for I am decently attired, and have positively an all- 
round collar. How inexpressibly shocked that ton-full of aneen 4 
trians that bas just passed me (I have a strong that I took tea wit 
some of them last week) must be.. What can the burly farmer the 
chaise-cart, who pulls up and says interrogatively, “ teaaking # weauork. 
think. I wonder at all — : = much more do I wonder where the next 

-oasis in this dusty desert is. 
ber hed fortified ayeur with a good breakfast, and a “ dobbin” of brown 
ale before I left Lancaster, and had sternly said to myself, “ no beer till 
Garstaing,”” which is half way. But at the very outset of my twenty 
miles, at Scotforth, I was sorely tempted to turn aside (two roads diverge 
there) towards the pleasant village of Cockerham, on the road to which 
I know of a beery nook, where there is a little woman licensed to be 
drank on the premises, in a tiny house, whose back doors open into a 
green churchyard, with tombstones hundreds of years old ; & little dame, 
who, though a Catholic herself, bas, in her little library on the hanging 
shelf beside her missal and Thomas A’Kempis, a copy of Fuller’s Worth- 
ies, and George Fox’s History of the Quakers. Oh! for a mug of brown 
beer at the sign of the Travellers’ Joy. Oh! for the sanded floor, the 
long clean pipe, the Kendal Mercury three weeks old, the “Worthies, 
the “ Quakers !’’ Beer and happiness? Why not? There are times when 
a mug of ale, a pipe, and an old newspaper may be the summum bonum 
of mundane felicity. Get away, you luxurious Persians. I hate your 
epicurean splendours ; and, little boy, bind my brow with simple myrtle, 
and bring me some more beer. 

I did not turn off towards Cockerham, however, because I was ashamed 
When I am on fire, however, and my stomach so full of hot dust, I throw 
shame to the winds, and say to resolution, get thee behind me. (I am al- 
ways leaving that tiresome resolution behind.) In this strait I meet a tin- 
ker. He is black, but friendly. He is a humourist, as most tinkers are, 
and sells prayer books besides tin-pots, which most tinkersdo. Straight- 
way he knows of the whereabouts of beer, and proposes a libation. I 
accept. More than this, he insists upon “standing a pot.” Am I to in- 
gult this tinker by refusing to accept his proffered hospitality? No! He 
and I dive down a cunning lane, which none but a tinker could discover, 
and the foaming felfcity is poured out tous. The tinker drinks first : I 
insist upon his doing so. When he hands me the pot he points to the side 
of the vessel on which he has himself drank, and suggests that I should 
apply my lips to the opposite side. “My mouth it may be sawdery,”’ he 
says. Could Lord Chesterfield, in all his wiggishness and priggishness, 
have been politer than this? When we get into the high road again the 
tinker sings me a Cumberland song, in which there are about nineteen 
verses, and of which I can understand about four lines. I can only make 
out that ‘th’ Deil’si’ th’ lasses o’ Pearith” (probably Penrith), and 
that “ Sukey th’ prood mantymecker tuJuik at a navvy thowt sin,” which 
is gratifying to know: looking at the society ofnavvies (excellent persons 
as they may be in their way) from a genteel point of view. I am dimly 

iven to understand, however, in a subsequent stanza, that the Laughty 

ukey so far changed her opinion of navvies as to elope with one ; and 
while I ponder over this sad decadence, and instance of how the mighty 
are fallen, the tinker bids me good day and leaves me. He is a worthy 


an. 

There is a lull just now in the heat. General Pheebus has sheathed 
his sword for a moment, and is refreshing himself in his golden tent. The 
sky is almost colourless ; the trees are dark and ominous; broad gray- 
green shadows are cast across the landscape. Perhaps, it is agoing 
to rain. How glad I am that Ihave not got an umbrella! But the hope 
is fallacious. All at once the sudden sun darts out again. General Pho- 
bus is on horseback giving the word to fire and reload, and I begin to 
fry again. 

Five miles and a half to Garstaing. Four miles and a half to Gar- 
staing—two—three—-one mile to Garstaing. The milestones are obliging, 
and run on manfully before me. It is just one o’clock in the afternoon 
when I enter Garstaing itself ; much to my own satisfaction, having at- 
tained my half-way house, and accomplished ten of my appointed twen- 
ty miles. I think I am entitled to bread and cheese, at Garstaing, like- 
wise to the pipe of peace, which I take on a gate leading into a field, 
solacing myself meanwhile with a view ofa pas-de-deux between a young 
woman in a jacket, and a lively mottled calf, which will not submit to be 
caught and bound with cords to the horns of a cart, on any terms; frisk- 
ing, and dodging, and scampering about, either with an instinctive pre- 
science of the existence of such a thing as reast fillet of veal with mild 
stuffing, or rioting in that ignorance of the possibility of the shambles 
which is bliss to butcher’s meat. I find Garstaing a little market town—a 
big village rather, with many public-houses, and an amuzing juvenile 
population. The children positively swarm ; and, musing, I am compell- 
ed to dissent from the moralist who asserts that poor men are not fond of 
children. It is only the rich Numenius who glories in multiplying his 
offspring ; and though the days are gone when“ a family could drive 
their herds, and set their children upon camels, and lead them till they 
saw a fat soil watered with rivers, and there sit down without paying 
rent, till their own relations might swell into a partriarchate, and their 
children be enough to possess all the regions that they saw, and their 
grandchildren become princes, and themselves build cities and call them 
by the name ofa child and become the fountain of a nation ;’’—though 
these happy patriarchal days are fled, I can never find any disinclination 
among the veriest poor to have great families. Bread is hard to get, 
God knows; but the humble meal never seems scantier for a child the 
more or less. I have heard of men who thanked Heaven they had no 
children, and prayed that they might not have any; but I never knew 
one. Far more frequently have I met the father mourning and refusing 
to be comforted for the loss of one of his twelve children—though that 
twelfth were the youngest, and an idiot. 

So, farewell Garstaing, and farewell temptation ; for Garstaing, though 
small, though rural, though apparently innocent, has its temptations. It 
possesses a railway station ; and when I have finished my pipe, the train 
bound for Preston bas pulled up, and isready to start again. 1 am sorely 
moved to abandon my twenty miles project, and take a second-class ticket 
for the rest of the journey. But self-shame (the strongest of all, for no 
man likes to look ridiculous in his own eyes) comes to my aid. The day 
seems louring somewhat, and promises a cool afternoon, and I dismiss 
the locomotive as a mere figment--a puffing, drinking, smoking, superfi- 
cial, inconsequential surface-skimmer, skurrying through the countr 
as though he were riding a race, or running away from a bailiff, or travel- 
ling for a house in the cotton trade. 

I walk resolutely on my journey from Garstaing : the milestones alter- 
ing their tone, now, and announcing so many miles and a half to Preston. 
The treacherous sun which has been playing a game of hide and seek 
with me all day, comes out again with redoubled fury, and burns me to 
a white heat. Worse than this, 1am between two long stages of beer, 
and a rustic in a wide-awake hat informs me that the next house of en- 
tertainment is at Cabus, “ a bad fower mile fadder on.’’ Worse than all, 
there is no cottage, farm-house, lodge gate, to be seen where I can obtain 
a drink of water. I am parched, swollen, carbonised. A little girl pas- 
ses me with an empty tin can in which she has carried her father’s beer 
with his dinner to the hay-field. The vacuity of the vessel drives me to 
frenzy. My nature abhors such a vacuum. There are certainly pools 
where geese are gabbling, rivulets whence come the thirsty cows to drink, 
ditches where the lonely donkey washes down his meal of thistless. But 
I have no cup, waterproof cap, even no egg-shell, in which I could scoop 
out water enough for a draught. I have broken my pipe, and cannot, 
even if I would, drink out of its bowl. Iam ashamed of using my boot 
as a goblet. I might, it is true, lie down by the side of a ditch, and drink 
like a beast of the field ; but I have no fancy for eating while I drink ; 
of the toad, the tadpole, the water-newt, the swimming-frog, the old rat, 
the ditch dog, and the green mantle of the standing pool, Poor Tom 
could do no more than that, who was whipped from tything to tything, 
oe whose food for seven long years was ‘‘ mice, and rats, and such smal) 

eer. 

I lean over a bridge, beneath which ripples alittle river. The channel 
is partially dry, but a clear, sparkling little stream hurries along over 
the pebbles most provokingly. I groan in bitterness of spirit asI see 

this tantalising river, and am about descending to its level, and making 
@ desperate attempt to drink out of the hollow of my hands, at the risk of 
ruining wy all-round collar, when, in my extremity ou the river’s bank, 
I descry Pot. Pot is of common earthenware, broken, decayed full of 
mud and sand—but I hail Pot as my friend, as my deliverer. I descend. 
I very nearly break my shins over a log of timber; 1 incur the peril of 
polag indicted for poaching or trespassing in a fishing preserve; 1 seize 

oe one as he is, there is enough convexity in him to hold half-a-pint 
= water. I carefully clean out his incrustation of dried mud. I wipe 

im, polish him tenderly, as though I loved him. And then, oh, all ye 
water gods, I drink! H ‘ ‘ ; 

i vesueiben th ow often, how deeply, I know not; but I drink till 
sight fT eye the water swells a man, and that I should be a pretty 
welled ; whereupon with a sigh I resign Pot, give him an 


Y | dent of the Archeological Association.” 


ken head. This done, I resume my way rejoicing. I catch up the mile- 
stones that were getting on ahead, and just as the cool of the afternoon 
begins, am at my journey’s end. I bave walked my twenty miles, and 
am ready for the juicy steak, and cool tankard, the long deep sleep, and 
the welcome railway back to Lancaster. 

I beg to state that from Lancaster, whence I started at nine a.m., to 
Preston, where I arrive about five p.m., in this long, hot walk of twenty 
miles, { see no castle, tower, gentleman’s mansion, pretty cottage, bosky 
thicket, or cascade. The whole walk iseminently common-place. A high 
road, common hedges, common fields, common cows and , common 
people and children—these are all I have seen. The whole affair is as in- 
sipid as cold boiled veal. How many insipid things there are! A prim- 
rose by the river’s brim was a yellow primrose to Peter Bell, and it was 
nothing more ; but take the primrose, the cold boiled veal, even my tire- 
some walk of twenty miles in an artistic light, and something may be 


gained from each. 
———>_—_—_—- 


“MR. BERNAL, SIR.” 


The death of Mr. Bernal, M.P., was briefly mentioned in last week's 
Albion. This notice of him is extracted from the London Globe ; and 
for the better understanding of the phrase that heads it, the American 
reader may be informed that, whereas members of the House of Commons 
are never named during regular debates and the Speaker is always ad- 
dressed as ‘ Mr. Speaker,” it is the custom to address the Chairman by 
his name, when the House resolves itself into Committee of the whole. 
Mr. Bernal’s son, here referred-to, is R. Bernal Osborne, Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

Among the many imperfections which incessant Reformers are for ever 
pointing out in our civilised arrangements, this defect in our social organi- 
sation might be admitted by the most conservative--that the public is pro- 
vided with very incomplete machinery for the recognition of a large class 
of public services. Certain men live a lifetime in a public atmosphere, un- 
ostentatiously devoted—their tastes sustaining their patriotism—to the 
promotion of public good ; and when such men die it isin a repose which 
has much of the characteristics of neglect--public mouraing being rep- 
resented in an apathetic paragraph of newspaper routise, “ regret.” 
Thus lived the Mr. Bernal, whose death, in such wise, we chronicled on 
Monday. 

In this case some more formal yet more frank expression of sorrow is 
demanded. Mr. Bernal was not only an estimable and distinguished man, 
but his name is associated with great events in our history. This was the 
“Mr. Bernal, Sir,’? whose name occurred more frequently in the news- 
papers of 1830-2 than even the name of William the Fourth or Lord 
Grey. This was the gentleman to whom Lord Althorpe, Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Sheil, Mr. 
John Wilson Croker, Mr. Orator Hunt, Mr. Geo. Henry Ward, Sir C. 
Wetherell, Mr. Warburton, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
Mr. Hume, personally addressed themselves, in the course of those memo- 
rable schedules A and B debates, which resulted in the third readings of 
the great Reform Bills. This is Mr. Bernal who, for fifteen years was a 
chief officer of the House of Commons, and who obtained from that ac- 
curate and keen assembly of men of business the unanimous verdict, that 
he was the most perfect chairman of committees known to the memory of 
members—a verdict which the House’s experience of Mr. Wilson Patten 
and Mr. Bouverie, both able and accomplished men, has not in the 
slightest degree disturbed. This was a great reputation; the require- 
ments of the position evidence that the man who so thoroughly fulfilled 
them could not be otherwise than a first-rate man. But in this instance 
the great popularity was obtained as much by character as by capacity. 
The clear, alert intellect, comprehensive judgment, and unerring memory, 
were not more conspicuous than the suave manners and kindly counsel so 
needful in a senate which, among its many pretensions, most strongly in- 
sists upon being a felicitous assembly of English gentlemen. The Re- 
form Bill, for which Mr. Bernal gave his hearty vote, and over the con- 
struction of which he presided, effected many changes ; but it did not in 
any way effect the Clubby peculiarity of the House of Commons in the 
sense of its being a body sensible to the personal influence of its elected 
favourites ; and, hence, it would be injudicious to regard with indifier- 
ence the death, or to overlook the career, of a personage who, for so ex- 
tended and busy a period affected so largely, and often so beneficially, 
the course of our legislation; and, what is perhaps of not less impor- 
tance, the tone of our public life. 

Mr. Bernal was happy in his position at the corner of the table: 
he was born for it, and he enjoyed it in the manner familiar to those who 
have satisfied their ambition. But he had miserable moments to which 
we may sympathetically recur. He witnessed and could not arrest—he 


In looking n at the article from the Home Journal, we are half in- 
clined to cancel what we have written. Campbell is an ornament of our 
common literature. Genius is of no country, and if this were not so, 

bell has Americanized himself by his poem, which celebrates an 

in the war of our revolution and is full of enthusiasm for American li- 
berty. The statue of a great man is churlishly kept out of Westminster 
Abbey for want of money to pay a fee to some ecclesiastic or other. We 
aoe the means will be obtained from American liberality.—Zvening 


*‘SEBASTOPOL. 


One thing it would be as well for those who take an interest in the 
war to understand—that this great expedition, whose magnitude will ex- 
ceed that of any other in history, is not like the petty enterprises to which 
the world has been accustomed in late years. Sebastopol is likely to prove 
very different from St. Jean d’Alloa or St. Jean d’Acre. from Chuznee or 
Moultan. Ultimate victory is indeed certain ; for engineers report, that 
the place, though strong, is not impregnable ; and even if it were, a strict 
blockade by land and sea would compel the garrison to yield from famine. 
Such fortresses as Valetta or Gibraltar, with their 5,000 or 6,000 men, 
may be provisioned for years; but such a course is impossible in the case 
of an army of 70,000 men pes range of positions of large entent, 
and enclosing the population of a e naval town and the crews of an 
imprisoned fleet. At least 100,000 souls are encircled by the fortifications 
of Sebastopol, and what is known of the resources and the commissariat 
of Russia does not lead us to suppose that the Government can have sup- 
plied the sustenance of such a host for more than a few short months, 
Supposing, then, the Russians too weak to keep the field, or to preserve 
open their communications with the main land and with Kertch, we may 
assume the difficulties of the confined garrison to be almost overwhelmi 
But, on the otber hand, it will not do to despise the enemy, and to 4 
into enterprises without contemplating the events that may arise. Every- 
thing leads to the belief that this great fortress of the Russian power, on 
which all the skill and resources of the empire bave been employed for 40 
years, which holds Turkey and Circassia under a spell, and guards and 
threatens the mouths of the Danube, the Don, and the Kuban, will be de- 
fended to the last. Every one who has approached the place speaks of 
the fortifications which are continually rising, and of the alacrity with 
— the garrison turns out, and the town is lighted up at the smallest 
alarm. 

During many months the land defenoes have proceeded at a rapid 
rate, the skill of the Russian engineers is beyond a doubt, and now the 
evacuation of the Principalities, which we have learned here within the 
last few days, will allow tbe Czar to increase the forces which will de- 
fend this important spot. The best troops of the empire were stationed 
on the Austrian frontiers to gaard it from the troops of Francis Joseph, 
or, in turn, to invade his dominions. Now that all danger of attack from 
the side of Germany is past, all these will be available for service in the 
south, and the approaching frosts of winter in the Baltic will set free the 
legions who garrison Riga, Revel, and the adjacent coasts. A general 
move tothe southern seat of war is practicable, and another month may 
see the forces in the Crimea greatly strengthened, and the whole power 
of the Czar brought to bear upon this single point. Among the best 
soldiers of Russia are the members of the military colonies in the south, 
and these will be doubtless employed in the campaign which is likely to 
commence. That Sebastopol can be taken by a coup de main no one 
has asserted, and the continual embarkation of siege artillery, fascines, 
and gabions, announces that the Generals expect a series of engineering 
operations such as is necessary against any place fortified with modern 
skill, and defende| by even average valour. Independent of the rein- 
forcements and supplies sent by land, it is said, on respectable authority, 
that the enemy have been able to keep up a constant communication be- 
tween Sebastopol and the other places on the coast. | , 

It is so seldom that a vessel of the allies approaches the harbour, that 
the Governor has been emboldened to run steamers to Nicolaieff, at the 
mouth of the Bug, and to bring back stores, artillery, ammunition, and 
even troops. He took the masts out of these vessels to render them leas 
perceivable at a distance, and sent them along the coast with impunity. 
One of the new forts was said to have been mounted with guns conveyed 
in this manner. Of the full truth of this statement I am not curtate: tas 
there is nothing improbable in it, and if the Russians have not made use 
of such expedients they might have done so. There are, it is stated, two 
sail of the line on the stocks of Nicolaieff, and almost ready to be fitted 
with machinery. 

The operations in the Crimea will no doubt include a campaign in the 
field, and every day will now add to the number of forces which the ene- 
my can bring against us. This consideration alone should lead the Ge- 
nerals to hasten on as much as possible the commencement of the affair. 
If by the middle of September the army shall have embarked from Varna, 








was even in the chair, on the Sugar Bills of 1847—that West Indian 
legislation which profitably affected the interests of the empire, but ruin- 
ed the private property of Ralph Bernal, Esq. Could patriotism farther 
go than to require of a chairman of committees to “ put the question ’’— 
“Is all my income to disappear?” Yet hedid: even though, we remem- 
ber, once tears stood in his eyes at the sad moment. He was also disap- 
pointed that he failed, in his active career, to mitigate the Vandalic inat- 
tention of the House of Commons to those questions of art and social 
refinement which were so dear to his accomplished mind. Bat, as year 
after year he sat serene and stern, presiding over the grand deliberations 
as to what should “stand part” of eternal Bills, he had one compensa- 
tion which he fully appreciated. and which may have consoled him for 
the loss of Rochester—he saw his son, who had started with all the ad- 
vantages of the wise father’s grand parliamentary experience, rising into 
the very first position—perhaps the least facile of human successes—-of a 
crack House of Commons debater :—the reward and recognition being the 
post of a Minister. 

Another London paper says of Mr. Bernal: “ Mr Bernal was of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree of B.A. in 1806. He was called 
to the bar, and in early life occasionally used his pen as an author. The 
fashionable Annuals some years ago contained several articles written 
by him. He was a man of refined taste, esteemed an authority on ques- 
tions of Art, and possessed a collection of medieval antiquities, in many 
respects, if not altogether, unparalleled. Some choice specimens exhi- 
bited in the Medieval Exhibition of 1850 will be remembered by all whic 
saw them. Mr. Bernard had long been in weak health. He was Presi 





MONUMENT TO THE POET CAMPBELL. 


In another part of this sheet we copy, from the Home Journal, an ar- 
ticle inviting contributions to the erection of a monument to the poet 
Campbell in Westminster Abbey. Our coantry is ander an obligation 
to Campbell which it should ackaowledge in some way. For his most 
beautiful poem he ook an American subject, and made the charming val- 
ley of Wyoming classic ground as long as the common language of his 
country and ours shall continue to be spoken. Journeysare made to the 
place to visit the haunts of the personages with which his fancy peopled 

it, and the field of the bloody battle described in his poem. 

We would not say a word to discourage those who are disposed to con- 
tribute to the purpose of which we have spoken, yet we cannot help 
thinking that the proper site of a mouument erected by Americans to 
Campbell’s memory would be in this country. It would be more for bis 
fame that it should be raised in some public place in the United States, 
than that it should stand among the crowd of celebrated names in West- 
minster Abbey. A marble obelisk, inscribed with the poet's name, oo 
some spur of the woodland mountain range which overlooks the vale of 
Wyoming, the scene of his poem, conspicuous from the banks of the river 
at a distance either way. would be a far more signal testimony of the es- 
teem in which his writings are held, than an effigy in the Poet’s Corner 
of the great monumental church of England. It was Byron, we believe, 
who, when he was told that a song of his was sung on the borders of the 
Ohio, expressed his delight at knowing that his renown had trave'led so 
far, and said, ‘* That is fame.” It is an evidence of a wider and more 
deeply- grounded fame when a monument is erected to a poet in a foreign 
country. 

We ynight add—-not, we hope, in a churlish spirit—that if monuments 
be, as they should be. objects of taste, we have occasion in this country 
for all that we can collect the means of erecting. We have not many sta- 
tues of great men, aud what we have are not for the most part very good. 
Britain is comparatively crowded with them. Yet, great as is our want 
of such ornaments of our public places and public buildings, we have 
never heard of a contribution got up in Great Britain for he!ping us raise 
a statue to one of our great mea—to Franklin, the benefactor of mankind ; 
to Cooper, master of a wider fame than any poet writing in a modera lan- 
guage can possibly attain; or to anybody else. When the moaument to 
Walter Scott was erected in Edinburgh his admirers here contributed. 
When a moment was to be raised not long since to Wordsworth in Ea- 
gland, contributions from this country were solicited. There will be notb- 





extra polish, place him in a conspicuous s i 
: pot for the benefit of some fu- 
ture thirsty wayfarer, and leave him, invoking a blessing upon his bro- 





ing in either case to show that Americans aided in their erection as well | 


the siege will probably be concluded by the end of November ; at least, 
that will be sufficient even in the opinion of the most methodical en 
neers. This, however, is on the supposition that no diversion is made 
an army from without to raise the siege.—‘ Times’”’ letter from Con- 


stantinople. 
et 


PRINCE ALBERT VISITS LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


The reception given to Prince Albert this morning by the Emperor 
and the city of Boulogne was as brilliant and as cordial as can well 
be imagined. The sky was cloudless, the weather magnificent, and the 
entire population appeared to have poured itself upon the quays and 
jetty. The vessels in the harbour were dressed with flags, and the tri- 
color was profusely displayed along the whole lengthwf the quay. At 
the Custom-house, in the centre of the quay, which was fixed for the 
place of landing, the Imperial Guards were drawn up in three sides of a 
square, in the cenire of which the Prefét, Viscount Hamel, the Sous- 
Prefét, the Mayor of Boulogne, and his adjuints awaited the arrival of the 
Emperor. About half-past 10 o’clock the Victorza and Albert, with the 
tricolor floating at the fore and the Royal standard at the main, was seen 
rounding the point on the Capecure side of the harbour, with a line of 
white foam on her bows, and followed by the Black Eagle and the Vivid, 
both with colours dressed. At this moment the- excitement of the multi- 
tude was raised to the highest pitch by the arrival of the Emperor, 
who came down to the quay expressly to receive Prince Albert—a com- 
pliment which appeared to be the more marked since it was withheld 
from the King of Portugal upon his arrival yesterday. The Emperor 
was attended by a group of officers and aides-de-camp, and, having re- 
ceived the congratulations of the civic authorities, turned his 
towards the Victoria and Albert, which was beautifully brought in by 
Captain Smithett. As soon asthe Royal yacht entered the harbour, a 
thundering salute of artillery greeted her arrival. She steamed slowly 
along the quay, and Prince Albert, attended by the Duke of Newcastle, 
General Lord Seaton, Major General Wetherall, the Hon. C. Grey, Cap- 
tain Du Plati, and other officers of distinction, in full uniform, was seen 
standing upon deck. The first burst of welcome—and it was a most 
hearty one--was given by a number of English visitors on board the 
Albion, London steamer, which was lying alongside the quay, near the 
jetty. The Prince graciously acknowledged the cheer, and continued to 
bow to the multitudes who lined the quay. 

When the Vectoria and Albert approached within a short distance of 
the Custom-house, where the Emperor was standing a little in advance 
of his staff, the two i®lustrious personnages recognized each other, and, 
simultaneously raising their hats, exchanged several bows, The band of 
the Guides struck up “ God save the Queen,” and afterwards “Rule 
Britannia.” The Royal vessel was soon alongside, and a carpeted gan; 
way having been quickly thrown on board, Prince Albert ran briskly 
ashore, and, raising his hat, advanced to the Emperor, who after raising his 
hat tendered his hand to the Prince, which he shook very warmly. The 
Prince bowed two or three times in acknowledgment of the friendly expres- 
sions addressed to him by the Emperor, and appeared to be extremely 
gratified by the warmth of hisreception. The Prince Consort was then in- 
troduced to the civic authorities, and Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardinge, 
&c., having made their salutations to the Emperor,who bade them welcome 
to France, His Majesty and the Prince directed their steps to the o 
carriage which had brought the Emperor to the landing-place. The 
courtesies of the first moment of the interview werehere renewed. The 
Emperor requested the Prince Consort to take his place first in the car- 
riage. Prince Albert hesitated to take precedence of the Emperor, but, 
as His Majesty insisted, the Prince ascended and took his place upon the 
further side of the vehicle, which happened to be the left. The Emperor 
followed, and, being determined that his illustrious guest should bave 
the place of honour, pressed him to take the seat on his right hand. The 
Prince complied, and the Royal carriage then slowly drove off, escorted 
by the Cent Gardes, who, in their new uniforms of casque and cuirass 
light blue coats, jack boots and leather breeches, formed a picturesque 
body guard. Every window was filled with fashionably dressed women, 
who waved a welcome, which the Emperor and the Prince Consort seemed 
never weary of acknowledging. The streets leading from the quay to the 
Emperor’s hotel at Capecure were lined along the entire route by the 








as the people of Great Britain. 


Chasseurs de Vincennes and infantry ofthe line. The Royal cortége, fol- 
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lowed by the Imperial carriages, containing the respective s 

Prince Emperor, slowly took the way to the Imperial Hotel, amid 

ode es although invensel tified, seemed too 


’ 
oTeernee sscing ince to cheer as a purely English crowd would 


have done. ; 
I Guard bad marched away from the landing-place, 
ator ‘on we around the Victoria and Albert, admiring her build, 


tions, the full dress uniform of her officers, and the smart look 
aber picked crew. The Black Eagle and the Vivid, which were-bauled 
to a little lower down the harbour, also received a sbare of public ad- 
miration. No one was allowed to go on board the Ryal yacht. but the 
French we delighted to find that, by the courtesy of ‘Captain Denmag,.) 
will be permitted to inspect her to-nrorrow and tff¥ following-day, 
Gerlag certain hours. ; 
After partaking of some refreshment together, the Emperor and Prince 
Albert; attended by their suites, set out at 4 o'clock for the camp. The 
streets through which the Royal party passed were bung with flags, and 
the Emperor and the Prince were received with loud acclamations from 
the crowds in the streets. Entering the camp at Ambleteuse, the Empe- 
ror and his illustrious guest on horseback, attended by Marshal \V aillant, 
General Lord Seaton, and a brilliant staff, composed of officers of various 
cavalry regiments and an escort of Guides, passed through the camps of 
Ambleteuse, Wimerenx, and Honvault, the infantry falling into line with 
inconceivable rapidity as the Royal cortége en ; 
Thus the illustrious party swept along the French line upon the cliffs 
from which the English coast could be clearly discerned, and, upon the 
very spot where the camp of the first Emperor was pitched, the band of 
every regiment playing “ God save the Queen” as the Prince Consort ap- 
. Great numb: rs of English and French visitors were upon the 
nd, whose cheers were hearty and incessant. The Emperor and the 
Prince rode side by side, as near ss the unevenness of the ground would 
permit, followed, at a short distance, by the leading personages of their 
staff. The Royal party left the camp near the Column, and rode through 
the streeis to the Imperial hote'!. A more beautiful sight than was pre- 
sented as the splendid staff slowly rode down the steep streets of the up- 
r town to the Rue de |’Ecu has never been witnessed in Boulogne, the 
Nianey of the uniforms and the magnificence of the steeds eliciting the 
warmest exclamations of admiration. The reception of the Emperor and 
Prince Consort left nothing to require on the score of heartiness, and the 
Royal party regained their hotel at 7 o’clock.—Letter from Boulogne. 





WAR ITEMS. 


Tue ExpepDITION TO THE CriIMEA.—According’ to accounts from Constan- 
tinople of the 28th of August, the expedition to the Crimea was to be un- 
dertaken on the lst of September, and Marshal St. Arnaud had issued an 
order stating that Sebastopol would be taken and held as a guarantee of 

. From the Ist all provisions are to be sent to the Crimea. Ac- 
counts from Rustchuk of the 3rd state that all vessels had left Varna on 
the 2nd September. : 

Letters from Constantinople ofthe 30th of August announce that Prince 
Napoleon and the Duke of Cambridge, together with the Rifles and sev- 

other regiments, have gone up to Varra from Constantinople. Lord 

Jan was to embark at Varna in the Caradoc on the 2nd September, 

the expedition was to rendezvous at Baltschik. Letters from Varra 

of the 29th state that the Guards and the 28th, 42nd, 44th, 79th, and 93rd 

Regiments had already embarked, and that the Light Division was under 

orders to embark. A great portion of the French force was to embark at 

Bourgas and Baltschik. Lord Cardigan’s division was also under orders 

to embark at Varna. General Sir Jobn Burgoyne had arrived. The ex- 

ition is composed of 25,000 English, 26,000 French and 20,000 Turks. 

The troops are described as animated with great enthusiasm. The cho- 
lera had almost entirely disappeared. ‘ ‘ 

The heavy artillery, the siege equipages, and the entire material of the 
army were already on board, the commissariat as well as the ambulauce 
corps were completely organised, and every measure calculated to ensure 
the success of the great enterprise had been adopted. The fleets and 
transports collected for the expedition formed an armada of the most im- 

ng character. 100 steamers of all kinds, 300 transports, and 36 ships 

of the line composed the fleet. It has been found that in less than one 
hour the fleets could put ashore 12,000 men, and that in two hours after- 
wards the number might be increased to 20,000 men. The landing sup- 
by the fire of from 24 to 30 guns, can be effected in this time upon 

any of the points supposed to be chosen for the purpose. This operation 
will , in the first instance, be undertaken under the protection of the guns 
of the whole fleet, which will scour the entire shore, then the steam gun- 
boats, each armed with a twenty four pounder, forming powerful floating 
batteries, will advance towards the shore with troops, and they will pro- 
tect their landing until the land batteries shall have secured positions for 
their artillery. The fleet bas from 30,000 to 40,000 gabions and earth 
sacks on board, so that, for twenty-four hours after landing, the army will 
be stationed behind defences. The troops are victualled for two months. 

The first division of the fleets will convey 14,000 men belonging to the 
French army, and between 400 and 500 horses, with seven batteries, 
mounting 36 guns. The other will convey the Ottoman army, of about 
10,000 men and 800 horses. The British army, a part of which is alrea- 
dy on board the steamers which have come direct from England, will 

be thrown upon the coasts of the Crimea to the rumber of 21,000 
men and 1000 horses, with 36 guns. Thus, the first expeditionary army 
will land about 50,000 troops, six or eight days afterwards, will be rein- 
forced by an additional number of 25,000 to 30,000 French troops, and 
from 4000 to 5000 English troops. 

A letter received from a French general at the head quarters of Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud says :—“We are to embark on the 2d September. Three 
days after the expedition shall have landed on the coast of Crimea. On 
the 9th a great battle will be fought, and on the 15th we will arrive be- 
fore Sebastopol. The two armies are in excellent condition and in the 
highest epirits.” The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Napoleon had pro- 
ceeded to join the expedition against the advice of their physicians, as 
they are still suffering from fever. The greatest enthusiasm prevails in 
the army. The marines of the allied fleets have asked and obtained the 
honour of forming part of the storming party at Sebastopol. 


Conspiracy TO ASSASSINATE THE COMMANDERS OF THE ALLIED ForcEs. 
—The Fremden Blatt states that a Greek conspiracy to assassinate Lord 
Raglan, the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Napoleon, had been dis- 
covered in Galata. The ringleaders had been arrested. 


Rvumovrep Turkish Movement.—-It is generally rumoured in Vienna 
that Omar Pacha intends to make an attack upon the enemy simultane- 
ously with the offensive operations of the allies against the Crimea; but 
the whereabouts of this contemplated attack is still matter of conjecture. 


Asiatic Turkey.—The situation of affairs in Asia has improved. Geor- 
gia bas been surprised by Schamyl with 20,000 Circassians. The Russians 
were defeated, and have retired into the fortresses. Important hostages 
were secured at Tiflis. Another despatch says:—-“‘ Schamyl has made a 
descent into Georgia, where he destroyed 200 villages. Forty Russian 
ladies were carried off.” —General Bebutoff has blown up the fortifications 
of Bayazid, abandoning the town, and the troops biive fallen back to the 
— which they occupied at Erivan when attacked by Selim Pacha. 

ussian agents, disguised as Bedouins, have been arrested at Damascus. 
Zarif Pacha will be recalled from the southern Turkish army, and Ismail 
Pacha, the hero of Kalafat, is to succeed him. 

The British Government, feeling the extreme importance of giving all 
the assistance in their power to the operations in Asia, have appointed 
Colonel Williams, of the Royal Engineers, to be her Majesty’s Military 
Commissioner with the Turkish army at Kars. Colonel Williams is well 
known in the service, and especially in the East, as the principal Com- 
missioner appointed by Great Britain to survey and adjust the disputed 
pemeee between Turkey and Persia. He spent three years under can- 
vase in his topographical examination of the provinces, part of which are 
now the theatre of war, and therefore possesses a more minute acquaint- 
ance than any other man both with the country and the people. We pre- 
yas that a h officer will also be detached on the same important 
service. = 

Fearrcu. Rvovr--It is asserted that the Russians bave destroyed all 
the fire-engines and other requisites for extinguishing a conflagration 
at Odessa, Reni, Brasilow, Galatz, and Ismail, with the intention of set- 
ting fire to these important towns, should they be forced to abandon them. 


EvacvaTion or morpavia.--Telegraphic advices from Bucharest, of the 
2nd, state that the approaching evacuation of Moldavia, which has 
been called in question, has now been officially signified to the autbori- 
ties of that principality by General Osten-Sacken. The delay which has 
taken place, in obedience to superior orders, is now to cease, 


DEFENSIVE PRECAUTIONS IN THE Sovrnu or Rossta.—The letters just to | statistics of the Great Dublin Exhibition of last year, recently published, 
to hand from the south of Russia mention that the Russians have thrown | it appears that Mr. Dargan’s actual loss has been within a few pounds of 





a bridge of boats across the Dnieper, with the view apparently of facilitat- 
ing the transfer of masses of troops withdrawn from the Danubian Prin- 


| 


£19,000.——Mr. David Urquhart, whose name is so well known in connec- 
tion with Eastern affairs, has just led to the altar the charming and ac- 


cipalities to the Crimea, now threatened by the allies. This bridge of complished Harriet Fortescue, daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel For- 
boats has caused the accumulation of a large number of craft laden with | tescue, of Glyde Farm, county Louth, and sister to Lord Claremont.—— 


linseed and other produce, which are prevented from pursuing their voyage 
down the river to the Russian ports on the Black Sea. 


Tue Basnt-Bozovxs ImpracricapLe.—The attempt to organise the 
Bashi-Bozouks bas turned out a complete failure. Whettienthe fault lies 
with the men or the commander, the fact is the same, that the*scheme is 
to be abandoned as hopeless. Colonel Beatson and his officers are said to 
have undergone incredible fatigue, and experienced nothing bat disap- 
pointments, They are now about to disband the few followers who 
remain, and return to Constantinople. 

A Few Worps rrom THe Battic.—A letter from St. Petersburgh 
in the Vational Zeitung of August 29, mentions that information 
had been received there at variance with the views generally pre- 
vailing in the European press, that the taking of Bomarsund was 
to be the close of this year’s campaign in the Baltic. According 
to the statement of this correspondent, much more important matter 
was in store. The Russians, though at ease for the fortifications 
of Helsingfors and Sweaborg, which are for the most part hewn out of 
the solid yranite, are nevertheless very uneasy about Cronstadt and the 
fleet lying there. The taking of Bomarsund is reported to have excited 
as much admiration at the promptitude and efficacy of the operations as 
it bas inspired distrust of the granite fortifications or granite facing of 
fortifications. All the naval officers and men on leave have been called 
back to their ships; the same with the garrison of Cronstadt, that had been 
enjoying a little respite. Various changes have been made in the troops 
stationed there, who have been in many cases relieved by fresh regiments, 
and the flotilla of row-boats stationed advantageously along the coast. 
This correspondent also mentions the fleet having moved out of the har- 
bour and proceeded as far as the outer forts, Rizbank and Constantine. 
Whether on this occasion or on some other is not clear, the Tolbeckin 
lighthouse was visited, and its precincts relieved from the further profan- 
ation it had been forced to submit to at the hands of divers British mid- 
dies. In St. Petersburg, peeple were disposed almost to erect altars to 
the cholera for having like an avenging angel of death delivered Russia 
from her conquerors. A paper of that capital has recently styled the 
cholera “ Russia’s only true ally!” 


Freeing at St. Pererspurc.—The St. Petersburg press publishes sun- 
dry reports from Sebastopol, in which the writers express consummate 
contempt for the allies, and assert that every man pants with anxiety for 
the moment when the combined forces shall dare attempt a landing on 
the Crimea, or any part of the coast, where every preparation is made to 
receive them, numerous surprises being in readiness which are destined 
to strike them with terror and astonishment. The same anxiety has been 
expressed at Revel ; but this perfect cofidence has been somewhat shaken 
by the intelligence of the rapid fall of Bomarsund, which, in despite of all 
efforts made to conceal the fact, was generally known within a week after 
its consummation. 


BoMARSUND, AND WHAT WAS DONE THERE.-—-None but those who have 
seen as I now bave the capabilities of the allied Powers can form any 
idea of their means. The walls of this place are nine feet thick, solid 
granite ; the roof is iron, and under the iron is sand six feet thick, Yet 
there it is. Well have the French and English guns done their work ; 
the plece is-a ruin, the roof torn off, the solid granite blown to fragments, 
the ground ploughed up with shot and shell around it, and the ships that 
did this work were 2,700 yards off, and, as far as I can hear, not one ship 
sustained the least injury —Letter from an eye-witness. 


Brock up Cronstapt aND Susmerce St. Pererssurc.—James Gall, 
jun., communicates, in a letter to the Edinburgh Witness a plan for 
ending the war without bloodshed. He developshis scheme as follows :— 
* Beyond the reach of the batteries at Cronstadt the channel of the Ne- 
va is only six miles broad, with an average depth of about four fathoms. 
In the centre of the stream it deepens to about six fathoms, which is lit- 
tle more than sufficient for a man-of-war. By sinking stone-laden hulks 
in this narrow channel, one month would suffice to imprison the Russian 
fleet inside ; and this itself would be of the highest importance, for if the 
allied fleets, either by storms, battles, or otherwise, were withdrawn, the 
Russians would immediately come out and sweep the Baltic, to the ter- 
ror, not only of this country, but also of Sweden and Denmark, who, for 
that reason alone, dare not sympathise with us. More than this, however, } 
might be agcomplished. If Britain were to make a permanent barrier, 
the effect would be so destructive to the power of Russia, that, very pos- 
sibly, the mere threat might induce Nicholas to make peace on any terms. 
Two or three thousand hulks laid down in the channel I have referred to 
would induce an important geographical change. The impeding of the 
current would, of course, raise the level of the water considerably, and 
form extensive lakes and marshes where there are at present roads and 
houses. The silt, instead of being swept through the narrow channel, 
would settle down in the hollow, and in a few years fill it up. Peters- 
burg, which lies so low that it isin danger every year of being flooded, 
would feel the effect of the change almost immediately ; but the complete 
catastrophe would not take place till spring, and then the destruction of 
both St. Petersburg and Cronstadt would be inevitable. At the break- 
ing up of the ice the present channel is scarcely sufficient to allow the 
deluge of water, ice, and mud which sweeps downwards into the Gulf of 
Finland to pass; but when that channel is choked up, St. Petersburg 
and Cronstadt would be eatirely submerged, and the whole lower basin 
of the Neva covered with débris, increasing in quantity each successive 
spring. Were the operation fairly began, Nicholas would have sufficient 
work on his hands without a war. He would require to remove the en- 
tire population, with the archives and most valuable property, to some 
other locality before spring ; and where would he go? The Government 
would be removed to Moscow, commerce to Riga, the lakes and marshes 
of the Neva would become the frontier of Sweden, and the pressure at 
present exercised upon Sweden and Denmark would be transferred to 
Prussia and Austria, who would then feel the necessity of looking very 
sharply to the freedom of the Danube and the independence of Turkey. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


One of the various steamers that left Stockholm on a Sunday during the 
late siege, for a pleasure trip to Bomarsund, was chartered for the pur- 
pose by 100 members of the Exchange there, and took out, as a present to 
the troops, about 1000 bottles of champagne, with a variety of come- 
stibles not usually to be found in a camp on a distant expedition ——The 
most important intelligence from the Cape is the discovery of large hills 
of copper ore in Namaqualand.—tThe Egyptian Railway, from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo, in all about sixty-five miles, is expected to be opened early 
in the spring. Its retardation appears to have been principally caused 
by the necessity of raising its embankments in the vicinity of the Nile some 
two feet above what was originally designed——One evening lately, the 
Boulevards rang with “ Death of the Emperor of Russia, with a full ac- 
count of his crimes,” to be had for a few sous. Our allies bought greedily ; 
but the story of the dead Czar and the crimes turned gut to be a pamphlet 
on a culprit no newer than Paul the First, the madman.—lIt is a grati- 
fying evidence of the continued decrease of crime in Ireland, that ar- 
rangements are in progress for placing the prisoners of the county of Gal- 
way and those of the town in one prison, and thus saving the expense of 
one of the two separate prisons The new castle at Balmoral now pre- 
sents a very imposing appearance, and casts the old house into the shade. 
When completed, it will be a very handsome and commodious edifice, 
wortby of the fine country in which it stands, and of the Sovereign who 
is to occupy it———“ I go through my work,” as the needle said to the 
idle boy. ‘“ But not till you’re hard pushed,” as the idle boy said to the 
needle.——M. Emile de Bray, efseigne de vaisseau, has just been 
named Chevalier in the Legion of Honour, for his services 
in the Polar e Seas in search of Sir John Franklin——The 
salmon fishery is more productive this season in the West of Ireland 
than it has been within the memory of the oldest persons. In the Ballys- 
shannon fishery alone upwards of a hundred tons of fish had been taken at 
the close of July, which at an avarage price of 8d. per pound, would have 
realisez about £6000.—The right of publishing the ‘ History of My Life,” 
in five volumes, by Madame Georges Sand, has just been acquired by La 
Presse, at the cost of 130,000 francs.—It is said that a marriage will 
shortly take place between Miss Alison, only daughter of Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., of Possil House, Lanarkshire, and Robert Cutlar Fergusson, 
Esq., of Craigdarrach and Orraland, son of the late Right Hon. Robert 
Cutlar Fergusson, M.P.——The cholera at the.Mauritius has nearly dis- 
appeared ; about 15,000 deaths, chiefly among the blacks, have occurred. 
——Viscount Canning, Postmaster General, has sailed for the Baltic in 
his yacht. He is accompanied by his wife-——The Hotel des Invalides is 
now lighted by the new gas extracted from water.——From the official 





The Duke of Devonshire, we understand, remains in rather indifferent 
health.—The estate of UM wine i the residence of the late Captain 
Barclay, has been sold to Mr. Baird, ironmaster, Glasgow, at £120,000, 
being the upset price. 
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Saturday Evening, Sept. 23rd, 1854, and Every Night till further notice, 
THE GRAND NEW PANTOMIME by JEROME RAVEL, 


ASPHODEL, or THE MAGIC PEN. 


Produced at a cost of many thousand dollars and four months’ careful preparation, New 
Scenery, New Machinery, New Transformations, New Tricks, New Costumes, New Properties, 
New Appointments, New Dances, and New Music. The Pantomime combining the great effects 
of Fifteen Magnificent Scenes, extensive Changeable Machinery, Unique Dresser, Splendid Ap- 
pointments, Tricks, Transformations and Comic Incidents. 
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The entertainments commencing with the great Ruasian Artiste 
MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS in a Grand Ballet. 
Doors open at 644, to commence at 73¢ o’clock. 
Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 se Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 


Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
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There is at length a decided turn in the character of the war news from 

Europe. In place of ringing the changes on all assignable motives for 
delay and doubt, the London papers that have come to hand by the 4ra- 
bia, Liverpool mail steamer of the 9th instant, speak confidently of a 
great onward movement. The attack on Sebastopol, so long urged by 
the voice of the public, so generally canvassed by the knowing and the 
ignorant, is by this time an operation commenced, if it be not a fact ac- 
complished. Elsewhere will be found some detail of the preparations 
made for the momentous enterprise, together with such particulars as 
seem to be clearly authentic. To them the reader, if not already posted- 
up from other sources, is referred ; nor will we trespass on his attention 
by recapitulating them here. We will only say that, much as we might 
have mistrusted mere rumours, however respectable the source through 
which they reached us, the Order issued by Marshal St. Arnaud puts the 
positive intention of the Allies beyond all manner of doubt. The Gene- 
ralissimo of the forces has proclaimed to the impatient troops that the 
colours of Turkey, France, and England are to float over the fortifica- 
tions of Sebastopol. Man proposes, and God disposes; nevertheless, al- 
though the Expedition has been heretofore sorely stricken by the visita- 
tion of disease, we venture to trust confidently that the Marshal’s vow 
will be accomplished, and before we are many weeks older. The imme- 
diate evacuation of Moldavia, and the concentration of troops in the Cri- 
mea, will scarcely save the Czar this loss and humiliation. 

One bit of doubtful intelligence, and one of certain, constitute a very 
meagre week’s budget from the Baltic. The forts of Hango, as we men- 
tioned last Saturday, have been blown up. Was it a case of assault and 
battery, or one of suicide? Did Sir Charles Napier demolish them, or 
did the Russians anticipate their fate, and save him the trouble? There 
is a double version of the circumstances current.--The fact worth men- 
tion relates to Bomarsund ; not as concerns the subject of its late capture, 
but in connection with its destined scale and purposes. Plans have been 
discovered by the French and English Engineers, from which it is appa- 
rent that the Emperor designed to render the Aland Islands impregnable 
against any attacking force, if skill, time, and money could effect his ob- 
ject. The robber must needs have his fastnesses, to which he might re- 
tire, and wherein he might skulk in safety, if indignant Europe should 
threaten to beat up his quarters. Specially fortunate is it for the lesser 
Northern powers, Sweden especially, that his projects have been so far 
thwarted.—-The Russian prisoners of war, whose guardianship fell to our 
share, have reached England, and have been most humanely treated. 
General Bodisco, the late Governor of the Islands, has also been safely 
conveyed to Havre, where the presence of a captive of his rank created a 
slight sensation. 

We forbear, as usual, to cumber our columns with the rigmarole of 
diplomacy, that continues without intermission, and with further and 
customary proofs of the vacillating conduct of Austria.— We will but 
dwell for a moment on one remarkable report that prevails, in regard to 
the Russian preparations for defence, ere we pass on to other matters. It 
is said and credited, that orders have been issued for the burning of 
Odessa, Galatz, Ismail, and other places on Russian soil as well as in the 
Principalities, in the event of their being threatened by the enemy. The 
mind recoils before the cruelty, the blindness, the recklessness of such a 
course. Can exasperating his own subjects, and inflicting a permanent 
loss upon them, enable the Czar to make better head-way against his foes? 
If this be so indeed, we shall feel assured that there is truth in the tales 
that are told of his insanity. Can it be possible that any human being, 
not bereft of reason, can assimilate such a step to the hurning of Moscow 
in 1812, which it pleases certain romanticists to pass off upon the credu- 
lous, as a sublime example of patriotic sacrifice, made in order to save 
Russia from an invader? The shores of the Black Sea, with an innumera- 
ble fleet at anchor upon them, are not the counterpart of those snowy 
wastes that engulphed the splendid army of Napoleon. Who but a mad- 
man could find a parallel between them? To what a depth of servile in- 
famy must a people be degraded, if such a scheme can be devised or safe- 
ly executed! 

The eyes of the Londoners have been turned admiringly to Boulogne, 
on the coast of France, where Louis Napoleon, in command of a camp of 
100,000 men, has been receiving a complimentary visit from the Consort 
of Queen Victoria. Leopold of Belgium and the young King of Porta- 
gal had preceded Prince Albert in attendance at this modern Field of 
the Cloth of Gold; but their stay was brief and their departure 
hurried. To typify the perfect accord of France and England re- 
quired a more leisurely proceeding and a more stately ceremonial. 
Accordingly, we find special correspondents of the London press 
dilating with picturesque minuteness on all the incidents of the 
voyage, the meeting, the reviews, the entertainments; whilst lead- 
ing articles, in due and obvious form, set forth the wondrous contrast 
between the Heights of Boulogne as seen in 1854, and 1804. We select 
elsewhere an account of the first interview between the two conspicuous 
personages, whose characters and positions, by the way, afford as marked 
a contrast as do the present and the quondam attitudes of the nations 
which they respectively represent. For aught beyond this we have no 
spare room to-day; nor in truth, notwithstanding all the eloquent pe- 
riods that we find in print concerning it, can we work ourselves into the 
belief that this royal rendezvous was anything more than a scene of 
temporary and transient interest. All thingsin their turn ; and with an 
expectant gaze set upon the Crimea, and a heart full of regret for the 
soldiers who have died ingloriously ere they went to battle, we confess 
that we have small relish for the mimic war. We rejoice at the same 
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time that all went well and brilliantly, and that the visit of the Prince, 
which commenced on Tuesday the 5th, and lasted until Friday the 8th 
inst., was begun and ended without drawback of any sort. Whatever 
can cement the existing alliance between Great Britain and France may 
well be hailed with satisfaction ; but the really important signs of good- 
will are to be found in the late and present fraternization of the armed forces 
of the two countries in the East and in the Baltic, and in the growing 
conviction that peace betweem them is essential to the prosperity of either. 
Besides, this little bit of pageantry at Boulognaggannot be viewed other- 
wise than as a concession to political exigencies. Between the Coburgs 
and the spoiler of their kinsmens’ possession there can be, personally, but 
a hollow truce; nor do the most sycophantic admirers of Louis Napo- 
leon attribute to him any of those graces or qualities, which induce for- 
getfulness of the past, and can throw a charm over the present. 

In connection with this nine days’ wonder, we observe that our country- 
men and their journalists are twitted, and perhaps not unnaturally, with 
the sudden change that has taken place in their opinions, and with the 
greetings they now lavish on the man whom they formerly so lavishly 
abused. Some of us, blinded by the dazzling star of the Emperor’s for- 
tune, or needlessly moved by self-interestéd views, may be obnoxious to 
this charge. The 4/bion scarcely falls under it. Frankly acknowledg- 
ing that the man has exhibited more administrative power than we were 
wont to give him credit for, and that his people have submitted more 
tamely to his yoke than we thought was possible, we must say that our 
estimate of Louis Napoleon’s character, and of the influence of his career, 
remains precisely what it was. But the truth need not be told at all 
times. Be the French nation the most free, or the most oppressed ; be it 
Empire, Kingdom, or Republic ; be it Bonapartist, Orleanist, or Legiti- 
mist—we pray that it may long remain on terms of intimate relationship 
with its neighbour across the Straits of Dover. Still, though there was 
much significance in the visit formerly paid by Queen Victoria to Louis 
Philippe, at his private residence on the coast of Normandy, we cannot 
see the wonderful importance of this later and more formal interview. 





It would not be difficult to shirk another topic, with which England 
just now is journalistically agitated, and which--being a particularly disa- 
greeable one—there is some temptation to pass over. But such a course 
will scarcely be expected of us. Wretched as the theme is, we must say 
our few-words thereupon ; and the reader, whose knowledge of home oc- 
currences is derived from other sources, will have already surmised that 
we allude to the late military Courts-martial. 

They constitute, it must be avowed, a blot upon the national escutche- 
on, in so far as the Army is a national establishment ; though we can 
fortunately couple this painful confession with the mention of an atone- 
ment that ought to be deemed ample. The officers of a Regiment in her 
Majesty’s service are (with some exceptions, we trust) disgraced ; a Court, 
wherein the sense of honour ought, if anywhere, to be paramount, has 
shown itself vindictive, partial, and unjust ; Viscount Hardinge, with a 
blundering fidelity to the martinet’s doctrine that a subaltern should in 
no case be suffered successfully to impeach his superior, has lent himself 
to the Court’s scandalous proceedings. This is the unpleasant side of the 
question. To set against it, we have the downright spoken voice of the 
public, uttering loud cries of shame and indignation, and the commence- 
ment of a public subscription for the purpose of testifying to the victim of 
official over-bearing that his course has been watched and approved. 
Strike a balance, and we believe that after all the national blot is but a 
slight affair, if the professional one be wide and deep. The proceedings 
ia the case have been so voluminous, and are matters of such painful 
notoriety, that we shall sum them up in the briefest possible space. 

Her Majesty’s Forty-sixth Regiment of Foot, recently quartered at 
Windsor (!), bas been, so far as concerns its officers, emphatically a “fast” 
corps—not “ fast’’ in mere expensiveness and the pursuit of pleasure, which 
are venial in barrack idlers and compatible with the tone of gentlemen, 
but, in plain terms, debauched, dissolute, and vulgar. To this regiment, 
a Lieutenant Perry was attached, unfortunately for himself. He was a 
gentleman in his tastes, aud a man of talent, as has been shown in the 
fearful ordeal through which he has just passed. He thought it an honour 
to hold the Queen's commission, and cared to cultivate such personal ac- 
complishments as would render him the fitter for advancement in his pro- 
fession. This displeased the mess-room. The officers disliked and bullied 
him. He complained to his superiors, The dislike and the bullying were 
redoubled. On one occasion, tormented beyond endurance, he committed 
@ personal assault upon a comrade, a fellow named Greer, and thus af 
forded the clique of his tormentors the chance of bringing him to a Court- 
Martial. It washeld. Poor Perry was condemned to be dismissed the 
service ; but the leaning of the Court had been so glaringly against him, 
that Lord Hardinge did not venture to confirm the sentence. During this 
trial however, Lt. Perry made certain allegations against some of his su- 
perior officers, and he was again arraigned on a charge of misrepresenting 
them. Again he was found guilty, and again he was sentenced to be 
cashiered. By this time, public attention was aroused throughout the 
Kingdom ; a still more unfair and embittered feeling than on the first occa- 
sion had been manifested by the Court against the prisoner, and the course 
of the Commander-in-Chief was therefore anxiously awaited. To the sur- 
prise and disgust of independent and judicious thinkers, the Queen has 
been advised to confirm the verdict, Lt. Perry being however graciously 
permitted to receive the value of his commission !--Greer, who was prov- 
ed beyond all doubt to be a disgrace to his cloth, has been also tried for 
an assault on Perry, acquitted, but ordered to sell out; whilst another 
young Hopeful, convicted of falsehood, has been let off with a severe rez 
primand. Since when has so palpable a crime been only slightly “ unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman’? 

It is clear, we say, that this young Perry has been sacrificed, in order 
that the dogma of unreasoning and unvarying submission on the part of 
junior officers might be inculcated on the army at large, for we add with 
infinite pain that Colonel Garrett, who commands the 46th, abetted both. 
the persecution and the prosecution. In nine cases out of ten the dogma is 
right. and ought to be enforced ; but if the authorities have not sufficient 
sense to perceive that the tenth case is an exceptional one, and if they fear 
to recognise it as such, they must not be surprised to find their conduct 
reproved by those whose servants they are. We may be told indeed that out- 
siders can’t understand the question of military discipline. Perhaps not, 
but it is & remarkable fact that Lord Hardinge in a general order, just 
issued in connection with this unhappy affair, makes use of two phrases 
seldom or never heard amongst those who are old soldiers—and nothing 
else. His lordship absolutely alludes to “ public feeling” and “ the im- 
proved tone of society.” Singular choice of terms, for one who has aid- 
ed in outraging both! In fact, this document or “memorandum” (too 


long for our columns), coupled with the proceedings just closed, furnishes 
one of the most curious instances imaginable of the 


Deteriora tS meliora, proboque ; 

Deeply do we deplore that one of England’s most gallant and most 
honoured defenders should have placed himself in go false a position. But 
it is obvious that no personal respect for Lord Hardinge will prevent 
Englishmen from speaking their minds plainly, on the evils of the sys- 
tem that he represents, Angry articles in newspapers may be neglected, 
or attributed to malicious motives; but in the list of subscribers to the 
“ Defence and Testimonial Fund,” set on foot for the benefit of Lieutenant 





Perry, the Horse Guards may read from time to time the names of those 
who condemn the late partial and indefensible proceedings. And as 
they say tbat nothing thrives in England, that is not taken up by men of, 
rank, we note that the list is headed by a Duke, whose title ought to 
carry some significance to the Department ; the Duke of Marlborough | 
contributes fifty pounds, Amongst others, also, we observe the follow- | 
ing contributors :--Lord Londesborough, the Earl of Sheffield, Digby 
Seymour, M. P., the Earl of Onslow, Charles Dickens, Earl Fortescue, A. 
Gillespie, and Sir T. Brinkman. Nor are the peculiar designations in 
this list to be passed over without comment. We select a few at random, | 
that show how wide-spread is the resentment : A Young Soldier’s Friend— 
A Lover of Justice--A Clergyman—Three Workmen—Eight Commercial | 
Travellers--A Domestic Lieutenant—Compositors at Bradbury & Evans's 
(the publishers of Punch)—The Poor Widow of an Officer—Fair Play-- 
Collected in a Coffee-room——A Soldier’s Sister--A few Ladies—A Poor | 
Tradesman—and so forth. Are we not right in saying that, if our country 
be abused for this official outrage, we have something consolatory to fall | 
back upon ? 

When we proposed, last week, to wait and see what the Canadian pa- 
pers bad to say concerning the new Coalition Ministry, we little thought 
what a task we bad chalked out for ourselves. Indeed we are sure that 
those of our Colonial friends, who have access to a few only of their local 
journals around them, must have pitied us if they thought we were con- 
scientious in the proposal. Nevertheless we have gone through an in- 
finity of them, and rise from their perusal with about so much clearness 
of brains as the man may be supposed to possess who passes a morning 
in the London Docks, tasting samples of the choicest wines. The flavour 
is exquisite, the quality is rare ; but the mixture must end, sooner or 
later, in confusion and dimness of memory. Globes, Heralds, Stars, 
Mercuries, Warders, Watchmen, Pilots, Echoes, Colonists, and Spee- 
tators, will you forgive us that we play false to our promise, and decline 
for the present the difficult task (so rashly and arrogantly assumed) of 
selecting the best article on your recent political summersaults? We 
can but recollect that you differ very widely amongst yourselves ; that 
the highest praise awarded to Sir Allan McNab is that he is “ master of 
the situation,” and the lowest that he is a traitor to his cause ; that some 
liken him to the Great Duke who was willing to carry on the Queen’s 
Government at the expense of his own recorded predilections, and some 
to Judas—which, you know, is a very unflattering similitude. For the rest, 
there is some ugly talk of certain parties being “sold ;” but we cannot 
rightly discern whether Sir Allan and his Upper Canada friends, or Mr. 
Morin and his Lower Canadian colleagues, be the buyers, or the sellers. 
Really those last three or four leading articles, that we jncautiously added 
to u dozen or two already digested, are to blame for our dullness on the 
point. One thing however is certain, namely, that if the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, the strength of a Ministry is in the voting. And 
heartily do we rejoice that the sweet little telegraph communicates in 
condensed and comprehensible form the result of the new government’s 
first appeal to Parliament. The Address—says that brief chronicle of the 
times, in a despatch dated on Wednesday froma Quebec——was carried, the 
Ministry being sustained by overwhelming majorities, on each division 
that was pressed. What is called the test vote, on the paragraph relating 
to the Clergy Reserves, gave them eighty voices in their favour, whilst 
thirty-three only were found to be against them. The House of Assembly 
sat through the whole of Tuesday night. 

Other news is scarce. The Grand Provincial Exhibition was opened 
with great éclat at Quebec on Wednesday of last week.—Montreal is setting 
itself to work, to do the parting honours to the Queen’s officersiu garrison, 
who are soon to take their departure. After the harsh words we have 








used above, in commenting upon the case of Lieut. Perry, it is pleasant 
to record such signs of a proper and honourable feeling between the pub- 
lic and Her Majesty's officers. 


That whilome annexation paper, the Montreal Herald, is somewhat 
scandalised at the alleged introduction of hereditary honours into Ca- 
nada, in the Baronetcies conferred upon Sir J. Beverly Robinson and Sir 
Louis Hypolite Lafontaine. The Hera/d does ample justice to the per- 
sonal claims of both the distinguished gentlemen in question, but doubts 
the policy and propriety of thus vesting their lineal descendants with 
something of the privilege of “class.” The Herald tells us one bit of 
news—namely that Canada is “ essentially democratic in all its institu- 
tions, political and social.” 

We of New York, early in the week, were indebted to Quebec for three 
days’ later intelligence from Liverpool. The Ottawa, screw-steamer, 
made a fine run out, of thirteen days. 





A lamentable accident cut off one of the Editorial corps of this city, on 
the evening of Monday last. Mr. Samuel Nichols, one of the Editors and 
proprietors of the Sunday Mercury, in endeavouring to get on to the 
foremost platform ofa city rail-road car which was in motion, fell beneath 
the w heels, and was so seriously injured that he survived but a few hours 
Mr. Nichols was an Englishman, and had been long connected with the 
New-York press.—As a great lover of Cricket he was also known to many 
of our readers. Inconsequence of his death, the match between the St. 
George’s and the New York Clubs, which was to have heen played on 
Wednesday last, is adjourned to the same day of next week. 





The ratification of the Reciprocity-Treaty having been proclaimed in 
the usual form by the President of the U.S., which form apparently 
makes the Treaty forthwith operative, an attempt was made, a few days 
since, by sundry importers of Colonial produce, to insist on a consequent 
exemption from duties. The attempt was, of course, unsuccessful. In 
the meantime, the Colonial Government in the Lower Provinces 
are in no hurry, it seems, to essay the great experiment of free inter- 
course. The Canadian House of Assembly is reported to have passed 
the requisite act, on Wednesday last. 





An American ship master is under bonds to the amount of $40,000, to 
take his trial for slave-trading, which is a capital offence. He is accused 
of having recently landed a cargo of upwards of six hundred slaves upon 
a retired part of the coast of Cuba. 





We record with profound regret the death of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Wainwright, Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York, and one of 
the Chaplains of the St. George’s Society. The Episcopal Church has 
ost in him at once an ornament and a support, and the social circles of 
Ithis city a most esteemed and valuable member. An Obituary of the 
deceased Prelate will be found elsewhere. 





Orama. 


I feel thankful for one dramatic experience. I am conscions that I have, 
this week, stepped beyond the saw-dust circle of theatrical sentiment into a 
realm of unutterable love and tenderness, where no foot-lights, no rouge, no 
shaggy periwigs can annoy me. There are green vallies in the memory of the 
past, and I have been browsing there. Sounds that have not greeted mine 
ears, flowers that have not gladdened my sight for years, came back to me in 
all their wonted purity and joy. I have been thoroughly happy, happy with 
home thoughts. 

Judge Edmonds, in his revelations of the spirit of a defunct news-boy, records 
the fact that his hero, whilst standing at the death-bed of his mother, desired 


signified that said newsboy was alittle impatient with the tedious way in which: 


his anxious mamma shuffled off this mortal coil. Josiah Bounderby “‘ of Cole 
ton, Sir,” was another instance of a man who was not strictly impressed with 
a sense of filial love. Away from these exceptional cases however, we find the 
mass of men like myself vulnerable in their home points. In actual life I 
have never met a man who did not love, in moments of confidence, to speak of 
his mother or his sister. If ever I had met such a man, I should have gone out 


of my way to avoid any further intercourse with him. The maternal is the re- 
, ligious side of poor human nature ; whatever is pious and good comes from it. 


In youth or early manhood we may be oblivious to the fact; but surely in the 
after-time comes the consciousness. God be thanked for it! 

A sister is the first difficulty of a young man’s life. All the despots in the 
world have had sisters; and I have no doubt the male tyrants practised om 
them, before they began their larger despotism. The wonderfully loving es- 
pionage that the dear creatures exercise over their brothers is, it must be con- 
fessed, a little irksome for the first fifteen years, and provokes the tyranny of 
the sterner sex. If I were asked for my private opinion, I should add that tak- 
ing two to the Opera, every week—is decidedly trying. My experience teaches 
me also that sisterly love loses much of its romance when it is mingled with 
‘« little commissions down-town.” Dear Adolphus is apt to look savage when 
he is desired not to forget the slippers, or the wool, or the gloves, or the schneel, 
or the leaf-wax, or the message for Mrs. Thingamy, or the collar for Ponto, or 
the watch that’s always being cleaned. But at that period of man’s life when 
he begins to stammer and grow red in the face, and get tight in his boots and 
loose in his necktie, at about that period I say he discovers a treasure in little 
Sissy. Perhaps she has made her discovery too, but she keeps it closed in her 
dear little woman’s heart, and rejoices over it. When dear Adolphus comes 
home one night and wildly throws himself on the sofa, without taking off his 
best and most triumphant coat ; when he plucks at his dishevelled locks and 
moans piteously that he is an unhappy cove, and would like to be dead, them 
Sissy drops words of comfort in his ear, and puts her little hand on his hot 
forehead most refreshingly. There’s a capital understanding between them 
after that. 

One of God’s own darlings was my bosom’s nestling Dove, 

With her looks of love ahd sunshine, and her voice so rich and low : 
How it trembled through my life, like an Immortal’s kiss of love! 
How its music yearns through all my memory now ! 

You will wonder, my dear Madam, why I pursue this “ nice young man’s” 
vein of sentimentality. 1 will tell you. Ihave been to see a play this week 
which has put me in good humour with man-and-woman-kind. From it I learn 
—not for the first time—that the suggestiveness of the present is its greatest 
happiness, and that there is no suggestiveness like the suggestiveness of home 
thoughts ; from it I learn that Genius with a half-spoken word can awaken all 
those holy thoughts of Love and Home, which as the werld wags slumber much 
too soundly.—I know you are burning with impatience to learn the name of 
this miraculous piece that has filled me with all this sentiment for Mother and 
Sister. You shall. It is ‘‘ Sunshine through the Clouds.” It is being played 
at Burton’s. Go. 

I need scarcely remind the readers of the A/izon that this exquisite little 
work is a translation from Madame de Girardin’s La Joie Fait Peur. On the 
22d July, the plot was detailed in these columns. It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose now to repeat that the interest of this exquisite little drama turns on the 
difficulty of disclosing to a heart-broken mother that the son she has mourned 
as dead has been unexpectedly preserved, and has returned to his home. The 
manner in which this good news is gently, gradually, and tremblingly comma- 
nicated to the mother constitutes the whole plot of the play. It will be seen 
that in a dramatic point of view there is actually no plot. The incident is 
fully explained in the first few sentences of the drama. We have nothing more 
to expect. Yetfrom first to last this drama is the most intensely absorbing and 
pathetic work I have ever listened to. This is easily accounted for. It recals 
to the memory and heart the most enduring of all love—a mother’s; the most 
playful of all affection—a Sister's. In a sentence—it contains that one touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin and kind. 

I scarcely recognised any actor in the piece until Mr. Marchant made his ap- 
pearance, and then methought I smelt the lamps. Miss Kate Saxon, Mrs. 
Hough, Miss Raymond, and Mr. Fisher were admirable.—* Sunshine through 
the Clouds” must be seen by every one who would recall pure and holy 
thoughts. icannot trust myself to say more, or I shall grow stupid and sen- 
timental, and perhaps get back into the valley again. 

I suppose I must say something about the New York Theatre, or the New 
York Opera House, or the Metropolitan Theatre, or whatever the house oppe- 
site Bond street is called. It was opened on Monday evening in a solemn an@ 
impressive manner, The ceremonies from first to last were of a most earnest 
and historical character, calculated to leave their mark, and a very ugly mark, 
on the age. First a maguificently resplendent manager stepped forward and 
delivered a‘ pome,” which | presume had previously passed through the fiery 
ordeal of a magnificently resplendent Censor’s criticism. The “ pome” is naw- 
tical in its imagery, and deals largely in pride, tide ; here, cheer ; fail, sail ; and 
other unusual rhymes. There is a great deal of aphoristic terseness in some 
portions of it. The following strikes me as being exceedingly fine : 

“ No pent up Utica” our zeal confines, 
The light of genius universal shines ; 

Tis of the world, and to the world belongs, 
For to our favour’d land in eager throngs, 
His votaries come to win renown from you 
Who thus the drama’s golden age renew! 

I have not been able to conquer the last three lines yet, but I have no doubt 
they are very good. The Censor must have thought so, and why need I doubt 
when a Censor determines? Still, for my own mental discipline, I am deter- 
mined to penetrate the Sphynx-like mystery of the passage beginning For te 
our, &c. Afterwards I want to discover what the personal pronoun stands for 
in the next line. His votaries does not satisfy me; I want, with my usual cn 
riosity, to know whose votaries—whether of a Pent-up Utica (pretty idea that 
and fresh), or of zeal, or of light, or of genius, or of the world, or belonging te 
the world, or of our favour’d land, or of eager throngs? The votaries must be- 
long to one or other of these. 1 devote myself to the task of finding out which. 

After the address, the Company sang the National Anthem with full orches- 
tral accompaniment. The effect was good. I think the sups look very well in 
black coats and white cravats. Then we had a “ Pas des Drapeaux National,’? 
which was very agonising. I think after this there was a “Surgical Diver. 
tisement,” in which two eminent practitioners made their first appearance, an@ 
I have an indistinct impression that a Soliloquy of a moral and religious charac 
ter was also uttered by the Censor—but I am not sure. 

During the week, there has been a succession of tolerably good houses, at- 
tracted to the theatre by Miss Julia Dean and Mr. Eddy. The latter gentleman 
is new to my readers and to myself. He is good, and should have a longer no- 
tice if he had appeared in anything worth noticing. 

I wish to be explicit about the remainder of the company. When, therefore, 
I say it is bad, | mean to express very bad, unutterably bad. In comparison 
with the New York Theatre, the Broadway has a superb company! I am ex- 
hanusted. Another such admission would be the death of me. 

The New York Theatre is not well adapted to dramatic purposes, but will 
answer splendidly for opera. I account for this by the quick transmission of 
sound all through the house ; one word trips up another, before it can be under- 
stood.—The scenery here is execrable. There are two proscenium slats, one 
on each side, which should not be allowed to remain for an hour. They en- 
tirely destroy the elegant appearance of the proscenium. I suppose they are 
intended to represent two Goddesses, Comedy and Tragedy. The artist, who- 
ever he is, has only succeeded in producing two mis-shapen and drunken Jew- 
esses, who leer at the audience all the time the curtain is up. The curtain it- 
self, by the way, is admirably executed. It represents ascene in Arabia Petrea, 
and is fanciful and artistic. 

If I can modify any of these opinions, depend on it I will do so. Iam de- 
lighted with the Theatre, but offended with the Management. “It’s a muddle.” 

On Thursday evening, a short*romantic drama was produced at Mr. Wal- 
lack’s, cailed ‘‘ My Cousin German,” It is from the prolific pen of Mr. John 
Brougham, who appears to be the Love de Vega of this establishment. The 
plot turns on the credulity of an old Baron, who tries to raise the devil by ne- 
cromantic art, and does so in the person of a scape-grace nephew. This nephew 
bamboozles the Baron in a variety of ways, and as a catastrophe obtains the 
hard of his Ward. There is not much in the drama, but it is ingeniously put 





that estimable old lady “ to hurry up her cakes ;” ‘which figure, as I take it, 


together. The best part of itis the tag at the end. Blake played the old Ba- 
ron with great unctuousness, and Lester as the Nephew, dressed in the conyen- 
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tional costume of the Satanic, was irresistible. Good acting, good scenery, 
good tricks, and a very good tag, carried the drama through triumphantly. 
There are some other things I ought to speak of this week, but I have not 
time. ‘The bull at the Hippodrome, and Mr. Forrest at the Broadway, must 
wait. ALVA. 





OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN THEATRE. 


This well-written account of the new building, opened to the public 
on Monday evening, is borrowed from the N. Y. Tribune, of the follow- 
ing day. The reader will not impute to us the occasional blurs in or- 
thography, by which it is vexatiously disfigured. We respect the ear- 
nestness and candour with which that journal speaks of a new and desir- 
able system of “ Phonotypy ;”’ but the language, as used and known, 
should not be partially and capriciously mutilated, whilst we are waiting 
the adoption of a change. 


The erection or destruction of a large public building in New York ex- 
cites less attention than in any other place in the world. It seems to be 
a matter of course that either should take place. The other day the Me- 
tropolitan Hall. a finer concert-room than any in Europe, went up with 
no fuss: the other day it was burnt down, and had its loss been traced 
to an incendiary, he would not have enjoyed the fame ofan Erostotratus 
for nine days, so transient is the glory of the destroyer in this kaleidos- 
copic-changing New-York. Indeed, hardly an ancient or modern reputa- 
tion, for good or evil, subjected to the tests and trials of New-York daily 
scene-shifting, could be formed. A Washington oow as a youth might go 
from New-York to a new Fort Pitt amid savages and nobody care about 
it; and a Franklio draw new lightnings from the clouds to Hoboken 
hights, and it would hardly be considered worth more than a paragraph. 
The rush of business, the crash of triumphs or disappointments in specula- 
tion, the daily surge of immigration that beats against our shores, washing 
away the old land-marks of personal and family reputations and antece- 
dents—these all seem to deny the ordinary chances of fame to individual 
men and individal things, and turn to rubbish the old proverbial wisdom 
based on the idea of the steadiness and slow growth of communities, 

We felt all the force of these peculiarly local truths as we entered the 
splendid new Metropolitan Theater just raised on the site of the lately 
destroyed Metropolitan Hall. Here is built—and every body takes it as 
a matter of course—on the ruins of the former ball an edifice, in compar- 
ison with whose splendors the world-renowned “ Old Drury” of Garrick, 
Jobnson, Sheridan, and Goldsmith, are those of a Newcastle coal-shallop 
compared with a North River steamer. And yet what a sheer thing of 
course all the New-Yorkers seem to consider it! They came in crowds 
—theatricals being brisk just now ;--they filled to the number of 3,000 or 
more, the pit, first, second, and third tier of boxes,—they gazed 
at the vast extent of the house ;—at the flood of gas lights,-- 
at the proud delicacies of the iron pillars, Atlantean fairies sup- 
porting worlds of weight—at the Raphaelesque varieties of the box deco- 
rations, where multitudinous Cupids, wreaths, festoons, and coronals, 
coursed like artistic fire round the gay circle—at the grand Versailles- 
like ceiling, where the immortalities of Greece painted by Italian hands, 
yet are chosen to typify Poetry, Music, and the Drama—at the little tem- 
ples of the stage-boxes, beautiful enough for some dainty demi-god’s shrine 
--at the vast stage over which was pendant the vast curtain—and having so 
gazed at this, the audience seemed as much at home as if such a building 
and all its decorations were matters of course, instead of being novelties 
approaching that of an imperial palace, in this latitude. The idea that 
America is entitled to everything—that all is possible here--that we are 
bound to jump to conclusions—is the secret of this nonchalance on the 
part of the public. 

The Metropolitan Theater (we shall call it “ Opera House,” according 
to the advertisement, when it presents some claims to that title, and not 
before) is the largest dramatic establishment yet opened to this public. It 
is more capacious than Niblo’s. The hight of the ceiling is sufficiently 
elevated for a theater having four tiers of boxes: it has but three. The 
liberal use of iron in its construction gives it an aerial lightness, which 
might cause the admirer of visible solidity to doubt its strength : it is, 
however, strong. The shape of the house is an improvement on the old 
horse shoe. Of late years our theaters have been approaching a logical 
form : that is, a section of a circle with diverging sides. This house, 
though not the best as to shape, is an improvement on the ancient form, 
which combined the disadvantage of removing the persons in the cen- 
tral boxes as far as possible from the stage and preventing those on the 
side boxes from seeing at all. All can see the stage in this theater. As 
regards the extra hight of the second and third tiers, there & certainly 
a loss of several feet, but the compensation lies in the increased ventila- 
tion gained. The boxes are all democratically open, save those on the 
avant-scene, and do not encroach on the stage proper. 

The decorationsin fresco by Signors Guidicini and Dorigo are of the 
Elizabethan style. The dome is divided into eight lunettes or niches, 
four of which contain medallions, with portraits in bas relief of the 
great dramatic poets--Shakspere, Moliére, Racine and Alfieri. On each 
side of the medallions reclines a female figure, holding in her hand the 
olive and palm, emblems of peace, under whose auspices prosper art and 
science. The other four niches contain medallions, with portraits in bas 
relief of the great musical composers--Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini and 
Bellini--surrounded by emblems of music. Between the niches, on a 
gold ground in imitation of mosaic, stand eight figures of Fame in bas 
relief, hoiding in each hand a wreath of laurel. In the center of the 
dome a picture fifteea feet in diameter represents Apollo, with three of 
the Muses--Terpsichore, Melpomene and Calliope--presiding deities of 
the dance, tragedy and heroic poetry. By the side of Terpsichore re- 
cline a wreath and mask, emblems of comedy. On the ceiling below the 
dome are two medallione in which are the figures of children, sym- 
bolical of tragedy and comedy. The center-piece of the ceiling, under 
the proscenium, is a figure representing America. 

Toe dome is certainly the finest thing of the kind thus far made public 
in the United States. [tis from the pencil of Signor Dorigo, and will 
command the admiration ofall connoisseurs. The painting in fresco will 
bear examination through lorgnettes, so carefully is it executed. 


Obituary. 


Tue Rieut Reversnp Bishop Warywricut.—The Rt. Rev. Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright, Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York, died 
at his residence in this City yesterday afternoon, after an illness of about 
three weeks, His disease, which was brought on by exposure and fatigue 
in the discharge of his Episcopal functions, was in the first instance, a 
bilious intermittent fever, but afterwards assumed a typhoid character, 
attended by symptoms that at once caused deep anxiety throughout the 
wide circle of his official and personal acquaintance. For several days 
past, the fatal termination of his illness has been anticipated, though it 
was hoped that a favourable change might yet disappoint the fears that 
were exvited by the insidious progress of his malady and the great pros- 
tration of his strength. 

Dr. Waiawright was a native of England, having been born in Liver- 
pool in the year 1792, and consequently was in the sixty-second year of 
his age. His ancestors on the maternal side were American. His mo- 
ther, a woman of remarkable energy of mind and character, was the 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Mayhew, Pastor of the West, Church in 
Boston during the revolutionary excitement, and one of the oldest and 
most ardent champions of political and religious liberty at that stormy 

eriod. Dr. Wainwright received his academic education at Harvard 

ollege, having come to this country while stilla child with his parents 
who took up their residence in Boston. He graduated in 1812, with the 
reputation of an excellent classical scholar, aud uncommon distinction as 
a speaker. For some time afterward he was Instructor in Rhetoric and 
Oratory at Cambridge, and upon the completion of his theological studies 
in 1816, was admitted to Deacons’ Orders in the Episcopal Church. His 
first pastoral charge was in the City of Hartford, where he was Rector of 
Christ Church until 1819. During that year he accepted a call to Trinity 
Charch in New York, where he has since resided, with the exception of 
three years from 1836 to 1839, for which time he was Rector of Trinity 
Church in Boston. Returuing to this City, he assumed the pastoral care 
of Grace Church, which function he exercised for several years, though 
the greater part of his professional life he was connected with the ancient 
parish of Trinity. Since Nov. 10, 1852, when he was consecrated Provi- 
sional Bishop of New York, he has devoted himself, with exemplary zeal 
and fidelity, to the arduous duties of that responsible office. 

Dr. Wainwright was a man of admirable social qualities with great 





affability of address, and a benign and kindly disposition. Devoted to | 
the interests of the Episcopal Church, of which, both from conviction and | 


taste, he was a strenuous adberent, he conciliated the good will of the 
religious public ia general, and probably never alienated a friend or made 
an enemy by differences of theological creed. With a voice of uncom- 
moa melody and strength, and a graceful and imposing action, he held a 


bigh rank among the living orators of the pulpit. He was well furnished | 
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with the appropriate learning of his profession, and sustained several im- 
portant controversies with dignity and effect. As a writer, he was chaste 
and elegant, and has given to the public several agreeable productions of 
his pep. His loss will be deeply fit, not only by the immediate family 
who are bereaved of the husband and the father—he has left a wife, four 
sons and two daughters—but by the clergy, of which he was long such an 
eminent and eonspicious member, by the Church, of which he was an assi- 
dious and skilful defender and a faithful and beloved Bishop, and by the 
community at large, which honoured his position and revered his virtues. 
NV. Y Tribune, Sept 22. _ 

Masor-Generat Cuar.es Stuart Campse.t, C. B.—The death of this 
gallant general, which took place on the 29th ult., was mentioned last 
week. General Campbell was for many years in the 1st Foot, from which 
he retired in 1838. He served in Egypt in 1801, and in Portugal and 
Spain in 1808 and 1809, and took part in the battleof Corunna, He was 
in the expedition to Walcheren and at the siege of Flushing. He re- 
turned to the Peninsula in 1811, and was engaged in the several cam- 
paigns until the close of the war, in 1814, having shared the perils and 
honours of the battle of Vittoria, siege and assault of St. Sebastian, at 
which he was severely wounded in the thigh, the ball never baving been 
extracted. The General was nominated a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath in 1831, and had received a silver medal for Corunna, and a medal 
and clasp for Vittoria and St. Sebastian. 


Cotoyxe. Epmunp J. Extior.—The Earl of Minto, Lord and Lady 
John Russell, Lady C. Boileau, and many other families of distinction, 
are placed in mourning by the death of this gallant officer, who died in 
the neighbourhood of Varna of cholera, while in the command of the 79th 
Highlanders, with which corps he had been connected since his entrance 
into the army. He was eldest surviving son of the Hon. John Edmund 
Elliot, M. P., and was in his 42d year. [Colonel Elliot’s death we re- 
corded last Satarday.] 

Tue Skimmer or THE PLAtNs.—The Missouri Republican of the 11th 
inst. has, in a telegraphic dispatch from a correspondent in Lexington, 
Mo., advices of the death of F. X. Aubrey, the most daring and enthusi- 
astic traveller of the age. This dispatch states, that letters had been re- 
ceived there by express stating that F. X. Aubrey was stabbed in a row 
with Major Weightman, in Santa Fe, about the 20th of August, and died 
immediately. Aubrey had just made the trip from San Francisco to 
Santa Fe, for a wager, in twenty-two days. Major Weightman was, two 
years ago, the delegate in Congress from New Mexico, and was an officer 
in the Army during the Mexican war. Nothing is said of the circum- 
stances which terminated the earthly career of the most intrepid traveller 
that the world has ever produced, 

In 1848, Mr. Aubrey performed the journey between Santa Fe and In- 
dependence, which gave to him his fame for perseverance and personal 
endurance. On the 12th of September of that year, he left -anta Fe 
with the intention of making a quick trip to the States, and he certainly 
accomplished it. He made the entire journey, of eight hundred miles, in 
five days and fifteen hours. If the travelling time only be counted, the 
exact time was four days and a half! During this time he slept two 
hours only, and ate six meals. He broke down six horses, walked twenty 
miles on foot, and he had to swim creeks and endure the rain for twenty- 
four hours, and travel nearly six hundred miles of the distance in the 
mud. By the aid of a steamboat, which he found at Independence land- 
ing, he made the whole distance from Santa Fe to St. Louis in a little 
over ten days—1,200 miles. No one accompanied him over the prairies, 
and a portion of the land trip was at the rate of one hundred and ninety 
miles to the twenty-four hours. This journey earned for Mr. Aubrey the 
soubriquet of the ‘Skimmer of the Plains,’ and he has worn it ever 
since, and the passion seems to have been’innate, for we find it announced 
by the telegraph, that he had undertaken, for a wager, to make the dis- 
tance between San Francisco and Santa Fe in twenty-two days. Sup- 
posing him to have performed it, then, taking his trip in 1848 from Santa 
Fe, he may be said to have travelled from San Francisco to St. Louis in 
thirty-two days. Fora series of years Mr. Aubrey was engaged in ex- 
tensive mercantile transactions. 


An Eary Sertier 1x Canapa.—Died, on Thursday, the 3lst August, 
at his residence in this town, Captain R. E. Vidal, of the Royal Navy, in 
the 70th year of his age. The deceased was one of the first settlers in 
this part of the country, to which he retired with his family, upwards of 
20 years ago, after more than 35 years of active service under his coun- 
try’s flag. He thus witnessed the gradual omerging of our Town, froma 
wilderness to its present flourishing condition, ever taking a deep and 
lively interest in its prosperity, and actively promoting its advancement. 
For the last fourteen years he held the office of Collector of Customs for 
this Port, and fulfilled the duties with an urbanity and prudence which 
secured universal respect and esteem. He leaves with us many memo- 
rials of his judicious liberality,-conspicuous emong them stands the neat 
and tasteful English Church,—built at his own sole expense.—-near which 
his mortal part now rests in hope.—Port Sarniz Observer. 

CHEVALIER MELLONI.--We regret to record, from the foreign corres- 
pondence of the Morning Chronicle, the death of Chevalier Macedonio 
Melloni, the celebrated natural philosopher, which occurred at Portici, 
near Naples, on the 11th ult., in consequence of a severe attack of cholera. 
M. Melloni was only fifty-three years of age. He wasborn at Parma, and 
he had been appointed in 1839 director of the Meteorological Observa- 
tory on the summit of Mount Vesuvius by the King of the Two Sicilies, to 
whom he had been recommended by Arago and Baron von Humboldt Al- 
though he never interfered in Neapolitan politics, in 1850 he was sudden- 
ly dismissed, and ordered to leave the country. The latter part of this 
sentence was remitted, on the application of Count Brokausen (the Prus- 
sian Minister at the Neapolitan Court at that time) ; and when M. Melloni 
demanded from the Chief of Public Instruction, Canonico d’Apuzzo--the 
author of the famous “ Catechismo,” with which Mr. Gladstone made the 
English public so well acquainted—on what grounds he was dismissed, 
the Canonico answered that there was no accusation against him, but 
that he must recollect he was “an Italian celebrity!’ M. Melloni is 
deeply regretted throughout the whole of the Italian peninsula, both on 
account of his great scientific genius, and of his noble heart. He was 
well known by all scientific men in England, and was on intimate terms 
with Professor Faraday and Dr. Brewster. The Royal Society have con- 
ferred upon him more than once the gold Rumford medal. 


A REFORMER OF THE OLDEN TrmE.—A gentleman, once a conspicuous 
member of the Liberal party, died on the 25th of August :—Mr. Jobo 
Wilks of Finsbury. Mr. Wilks was one of that body of early reformers 
whose exertions accomplished the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Act, and other extensions of the principle of Toleration. He sat in seve- 
ral Parliaments for Boston. He was a son, we believe, of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Wilks, and a descendant of the famous John Wilks, of the last cen- 
tury. 

An Enouisu Artist.—Another name which is also brought before us 
in the obituary of the week, is that of Mr. William Brockedon, who died 
on the 29th ult., after a long and painful illness, at the age of sixty-six. 
This gentleman is principally known by his works on Italy and the 
Passes of the Alps,—large and handsome books profusely illustrated by 
his own pencil. They were amongst the earliest of our illustrated books 
of travels. Mr. Brockedon published also “ Excursions in the Alps,” and 
a ‘“ Road-Book from London to Naples.” Mr. Brockedon united consi- 
derable mechanical talent and ingenuity with his power as an artist. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and one of the Committee of the Li- 
terary Fund. He was, we believe, a native of Devonshire. 


At Ragaz, in Switzerland, Professor Schelling, at the age of 79, a contempo- 
rary of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, and last living representative of the great 
school of defunct philosophy.—In London, Major Gen. W. Bush, K. H. He 
was at the time of his death at the head of the London Recruiting District.— 
Francis Morley, Esq., of Marrick-Park, Yorkshire.——Near Stettin, at the end of 
July, Major Wargenheim, the last of the officers who served under Frederick 
the Great. He was aged 91.—At Paravadi, Turkey, of cholera, Captain W. 
Wentworth Grant Dilke, of the 77th Regt.—At Paris, General Count Merlin, 
former Peer of France, and son of the celebrated legist.—At iy oes from cho- 
lera, the Cavaliere Raffaele Longobardi, Minister of Grace and Justice. What 
a title fora member of King Bomba’s government!—At Varna, of cholera, 
while serving as Assistant Commissary of Ordaance, H. Wright, Esq., late of 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich.—Off Varna. of cholera, Capt. Henry Smith. R. 
N., commanding H. M. steam troop-ship Sxmoom.—At Munich, from cholera, 
Baron Simon d’Eichtal, the eminent German financier.—At the Camp, Gey- 
rechla, near Varna, Turkey, Lt. W. Turner, of the 93d Highlanders.— At Guest- 
ling Rectory, near Hastings, the Rey. Sir John Ashburnham, Bart., B. D., 
Chancellor and Prebend ot Chichester Cathedral.—At Shacklewell, Lt.-Col. 








Landmann, late of the Corps of Royal Engineers.—At the British Camp, Light 
Division, in Turkey, of cholera, C. H. Massy, Esq., 77th Regt, eldest son of 
John Massy, of Kingswell House, county Tipperary.—At St. John’s-wood, R. 
Pyper, Esq., M. D., late 4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards.—At Brentford, 


| Thomas Brunt, Esq., late of the Royal Horse Guards.—The Countess of Caith- 


ness, at the family residence at Edinburgh.—At Greenwich, J. G. Williams, 
Esq., surgeon R. N.—Montague Denys, late 77th Regt, second son of Sir Geo. 
Denys, Bart.—At Evening, Gloucestershire, J. H. Cholmeley, Esq., late Major 


8th Hussars.—Lieutenant-General Arguimban, CO. B., Colonel of the 80th Regi- 
ment.—Graven Lloyd, Esq., late Capt. 91st Regt.—On the 29th ult., at his seat, 
Burton Agnes, in the county of York, Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., aged 76,— 
Esther, relict of the late Thomas O’Brien, a native of South Carolina, who emi- 
grated to New Brunswick in 1783, died at Mispeck, on the 11th instant, at the 
great age of 118 years. 





Appointments. 


George Coles, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary; James Warburton, Esq.., to be 
Treasurer; Joseph Hensley, Esq., to be Attorney-General; Dennis O'Meara, 
Esq., to be Solicitor-General; and William Swabey, Exsq., to be Registrar of 
Deeds and Keeper of Plans, for the Island of Prince Edward.—The Rev. A. 
P. Stanley, the author of thd Life of Dr. Arnold,” has been appointed one of 
Prince Albert's chaplains. ‘tek 

Tue GeneraAL Board or Heattu.—The following is the list of the mem- 
bers of the Medical Council appointed by the President of the General Board of 
Health :—1. + John Ayrton Paris, M.D., F. R. S., President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. —2. ¢ Sir James Collins Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., Sergeant Sur- 
geon to the Queen, Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital.—3. * Sir 
James Clark, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen and to 
his R. H. Prince Albert.—4. * James Alderson, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Treas. 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital.—s. t¢ 
Benjamin Guy Babington, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, late Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—6. ¢ Alexander Tweedie, M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Fever Hospital, 
Examiner in Medicine in the University of London.—7. * William Baly, M.D., 
F.R.S., Assistant-Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Physician to the 
Milbank Penitentiary.—8. ¢ William Lawrence, F.R.S., Vice-President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Queen.—9. * John Simon, F.R.S., Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Officer of Health in the City of London—10. * Richard Owen, F.R.S, 
Protessor of Zoology in the Royal College of Surgeons.—11l. § Nathaniel B. 
Ward, Master of the Society of Apothecaries.—12. § John Bacot, Inspector of 
Anatomy, Member of the Senate of the University of London.—13. * William 
Farr, M.D., Registrar General’s-office. 

Note.—The names * were nominated by the President. + By the College of 
Physicians. } Selected from list sent to the President by College of Surgeons. 


§ By Apothecaries’ Company. 
Navy. 


AppornTuents.——Captain W Moorsom to command the Firebrand p-w st-fri- 
gate, v Hyde Parker, killed at the mouth of the Sulina, the appointment of 
Capt. Houston Stewart to the Furebrand having been only made pro tem by the 
Vice-Adml in command of the British fleet in the Black Sea; C B Hamilton, 
formerly in command of the Vestal, 26, on the W I station, to the Ceylon, flag- 
ship of Rear-Admiral Stewart, C B, at Malta; Comm Tatham, of the Fury, 
succeeds to the command of the Simoom, and is posted; Comm T Cochrane, 
from the Coast Guard, to the Muriner, 12, slp, at Davenport.—-Lieuts : The 
Snake, st despatch-vessel, is ordered to be commissioned at Woolwich by Lieut 
M’Killop, late in command of the Royal Charlotte, revenue cutter ; G Durbin to 
the Curacoa ; R B Foster to the Swa//ow, 5, sc st-sp, at Portsmouth.-Surgs : 
E Navman, M D, to the Trafalgar, 120. 


o 


PROMOTIONS FOR THE AFFAIR AT BomanstuNp.—Admiralty, Sept. 4.—In 
consideration of the successfal operations against Bomarsund, the following 
naval promotions have taken place, dated the 29th ult: To be Captain; Comm 
Hon Arthur Auckland Cochrane. To be Comms; Lts D M’Leod M’Kenzie, G 


H Clarke, T. Davies, F Arden Close. To be Lieuts; Mr H LC Robinson, Mr 
C Smith, Hon E G Lambton Cochrane. To be Surgs; Mr D J Duigan, Mr 


Seaton Wade. The Board have further directed the promotions of the un der - 
named officers, contingent on their passing the required examinations: Mr 
David Orr, and Mr Leveson Wildman, to be Lieuts. 


GENERAL Promotions.—Acting Paymasters and Clerks, to be Paymasters : 
C.J. Martin, W. L. G. Drew, W. Simmonds, T. Ellard, J. B Jackson, J. T. 
Jennings, R. Batchelor, R. W. M. Jones, R. W. Warwick, G. Kent, R. J. 
Raynes, C. C. Ick, J. W. W. Green, J. G. Barnes, and R. Allen.—Assist-Surg. 
Dalby to be Surg.—Mr. E. H. Murray, of the Royal Albert, to be Lt. 


We regret to announce a sad accident to Capt. Clifford, of the Sphynx, 
son of Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, C.B., Usher of the Black Rod to the 
her Majesty, by the snapping of a hawser towing the S¢. Vincent in the 
Baltic, whereby both his legs were broken.—The total number of screw 
and paddlewheel steamships now in commission in her Majesty’s service 
is 143 ; of sailing vessels, 108; making a total of 251.—In a letter from 
au officer on board H.M.S. 4mphion, published in the Caledonian Mer- 
bury, the guns and stores taken at Bomarsund are valued at £100,000. 


Army. 


Arm’ Oxigratnc.—We are enabled to give some further particulars re- 
garding the mew uniforms for a portion of the army. Oa Thursday new 
patterns were sealed for the Horse and Foot Artillery, the Rifles, the 
Lancers, Hussars, and Heavy Cavalry. Henceforward the Foot Artillery 
officers will wear blue tunics breasted with gold cord. The collar and 
shoulder-knot will be round. A black helmet, with white plume, will be 
substituted for the Albert cap as now used, and the Royal arms will be 
in front. For fall dress there will be a rich gold lace pouch and sword- 
belt, and for field practice the articles will be composed of white leather. 
The sash is abolished. The Horse Artillery will wear a round shell jack- 
et, with lace across the breast, sleeve, and back, with square gold cord 
instead of round cord as heretofore, showing a large light of blue cloth 
between the loops. The officers’ ranks are indicated, as in the Light Ca- 
valry, by the amount of lace on the sleeves. The busby, or cap, as here- 
tofore worn will be retained. The Hussars will no longer wear the sling- 
ing jacket, and their dress will be similar to the Light Cava'ry pattern, 
i. e., the Austrian tunic. The decoration, however, will consist of chain 
gold lace, instead of solid material. The Lancers’ uniform will be simi- 
lar to the Light Dragoon regiments, the old cap being retained. The 
16th Lancers are fighting hard to retain their favourite colour, scarlet. 
The Rifle dress will also be in the Austrian tunic shape. The Rifle Bri- 
gade will wear black velvet on the sleeves and collar, while the 60th Ri- 
fles will be distinguished by scarlet cloth facings, &c. The Heavy Ca- 
valry will henceforward wear a scarlet coat, with a small amount of lace. 
The rank of each officer will be indicated by silver crowns and stars on 
the collar. The old helmet with black plume will be retained.— London 
Globe. —_ 


Colonel Fox Strangways, now commands the Royal Artillery in the 
East, in consequence of the illness of Major General Caton.—The East 
Kent Militia are now on garrison at Woolwich. The regiment takes the 
entire duty of guarding the arseual and the parks of artillery.--Lt. Ar- 
mit, R. E., has invented a protection for gunners at embrasures from 
Minié rifles, which has been approved by the Board of Ordnance, and the 
Lieutenant is ordered to join the expeditionary army in Turkey to give it 
the benefit of his invention. The cost of the apparatus will not exceed 
£5 an embrasure.--The War-office has made nine sergeant-majors, five 
sergeants, three quartermaster sergeants, four colour, and one company 
sergeant-ensigns without purchase.—Although it was contemplated to 
withdraw the 10th Royal Hussars from the East Indies for service in 
Turkey, the idea is abandoned, and the corps will remain its due time in 
the East Indies.—The orders for the embarcation of the Seventy-second 
Highlanders, and a company of artillery, from Halifax, have been coun- 
termanded. — 

War-Orrice, Serr. 8.—10th Regt of Lt Drags; Cor Buchanan to be Lt b-p, 
v Drummond, who ret; S Vyse, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Buchanan. Ist Regt of 
| Ft; Lt Coles to be Capt b-p, v Breedon, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 

56th Ft; Ens Trent to be Lt b-p, v Northey, whose ote b-p has been cancelled. 
| 39th Ft; Ens De Robeck to be Lt b-p, v O'Reilly, who ret; J Murray, Gent, to 
| be Ens b-p, v De Robeck. 43d Ft; Col-Serg Armstrong to be Lt b-p, v Hon W 
| H Herbert, app to 46th Ft; F White, Gent., to be Eas b-p, v Pakenham; F. 
| Glover, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Herbert, pro 46th Ft; Lt Connell, from 3d W 
I Regt, to be Lt, v Perry, cashiered, but allowed to receive the value of his 
Commissions; Lt the Hon W Herbert, from 33d Ft, to be Lt, v Greer, removed 
from the Service, but allowed to receive the value of his Commissions. 50th 
Ft; C Creagh, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 56th Ft; A Massy, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v 
Farrington, whose appointment has been cancelled. 59th Ft; Ens Morgan, 
from 68th Ft, to be Ens w p- 66th Ft; Ens Austin to be Lt b-p, vA Imer, pro; 
C Oliver, Gent, to be Ens bp, v Harris, who ret; J Ready, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
vy Austin. 68th Ft; J Blood, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Morgan app to 59th Ft. 
72d Ft; F Brownlow, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 79th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col Douglas to be 
Lt-Col w-p, v Elliot, dec; Capt Taylor to be Maj w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Ferguson, 
dec; Capt Clephane to be Maj w-p, V Douglas; Lt Maitland to be Capt w-p, v 
| Taylor; Lt Cunninghame to be Capt w-p, v Clephane. 82d Ft; Lt Barron to 
| he Capt b-p, v’Bruce, who ret; Ens Hensley to be Lt b-p, v Baron; H Brett, 
| Gent, to be Ens b p, v Hensley. 88th Ft; Ens Webb to be Lt b-p, v Copley, 
! who ret. 90th Ft: Lt Tinling to be Capt b-p, v Meredith, who ret; Eas Dau- 
| beny to be Lt bp, v Tinling; C Raitt, Gent, to be Eas b-p, v Daubeny, 93d Ft; 
Ens Clayhills to be Lt b-p, v Turner, dec. 98th Ft; Lt Leigh, from 3d W I 
Regt, to be Paymaster, v Fagan, app to a Depot Batt. Ist W I Regt; S Cave, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wylie, pro in 3d WI Regt. 3d WI Regt; Lt Harkness, 
from h-p of 42d Ft, to be Lt, v Leigh, app Paymaster of 98th Ft; Eas Onslow 
| to be Lt b-p, v Harkness, who ret; Ens Wylie, from Ist W I Regt, to be Lt b-p, 
vy Connell, app to 46th Ft; J Morrah, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Onslow. 
Brevet.—To be Lt-Col Brvt-Maj Nolloth, of Rl Marines. To be Majors; 
| Capt Heriot, of the Rl Marines; Capt Elliott, of the Rl Marines; Capt Ord, of 
| the Rl Engineers, 
| Ru. Mi. Cott.—Lt Hilton, from h-p of 98th Ft, to be Qtmr, vy Tipping, dec. 





























She Albion. 























New Books. 


Tur Kwicxernocker GALLERY; 4 GENEROUS TrrpoTe.--The season 
of gifts is again approaching ; at least, those who cater for the wants and 
tastes of givers must, by this time, be nearly ready to launch their wares 
upon the market. In consideration of this fact—though we seldom antici- 
pate the completion of the publisher’s task—we must for once make an 
exception, and recommend the attractive volume whose title heads this 
paragraph, and which will soon be completed for delivery. It will com- 
prise, in one handsome octavo volume, forty portraits of the leading men 
of letters of this country, with original contributions from their pens. In 
the list will be found the honoured names of Irving, Bryant, Halleck, 
Willis, Curtis, Mitchell, Longfellow, Holmes, Boker, Lowell, and Leland. 
It will be emphatically the book of the season. 

But it is not on account of the style or the merits of this forthcoming 
novelty, that we are induced thus to herald it in advance. We only pay, 
in doing £0, a deserved tribute to the gentleman for whose pecuniary 
benefit it has been designed, and tothat honourable esprit de corps which 
has induced some of the most distinguished American authors thus deli- 
cately to tender him a substantial proof of good-will. This Literary 
Souvenir--as it may well be called—is gotten-up for the advantage of 
Mr. Louis Gaylord Clarke. Mr. Clarke has been for twenty years the 
Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. His labours during that period 
“have been constant, arduous and ill-requited.” His brothers and 
friends of the quill have rallied round him. Surely the public will do its 
part in bringing to a fortunate conclusion an enterprise so creditable to 
both parties.—It would be superfluous to add more--save that Mr. Hues- 
ton, the Publisher, in the Appleton Buildings, will be happy to receive 
your name as a subscriber. 


Tue Private JourNaL aND Literarky Remains or JouN Byrom. 
Edited by R. Parkinson, D.D. Vol. 1., Part 1. Manchester.—Dr. 
John Byrom was a remarkable man, and in his day enjoyed great repu- 
tation asa literary man. He was a physician, a book collector, a poet, 
--the inventor of a system of shorthand, upon which be mainly rested his 
hope of descending to posterity ; he was a member of the Royal Society 
when Sir Isaac Newton was President, and he associated with men whom 
to have known is in itself a reflected fame; and he seems to have exer- 
cised a singular influence over all who approached him. His poems in 
their day enjoyed a great reputation. It is curious, and by no means 
consoling, to see how completely a man, once so well known to fame, has 

away from recollection. His name certainly stil lsurvives in local 
tradition as that of one who successfully cultivated literature in the midst 
of an unliterary generation ;—for, until within the last thirty years, his 
was the only literary name of any note associated with Manchester. His 
own assumed name of “ John Shadow” was emblematic of his fate. 
There was scarcely any language the literature of which was of any va- 
lue that he did not master, and he entered heartily into all the questions 
agitated in his day. 

The Byroms were an old-established, substantial, grave, God-fearing 
family,--a type of the middle class as it existed in the heart of England 
before commerce and manufactures had developed a quite different phase 
of society. In the days of Dr. Byrom cotton-spinning was not yet made 
manifest, and in the very heart of Manchester there were “ trim gardens”’ 
where ‘retired leisure” might make itself very comfortable indeed. 
The Byroms lived in a handsome, solid-looking house, in a street that 
still retains their name ; also, they possessed a country-house a few miles 
out of town, both of which are still in the possession of a female branch 
of the family. The Chetham Society, which was founded in Manchester 
to illustrate the local antiquities of the counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
naturally felt a desire to publish all that could be known of a man who 
had been so great an ornament to that part of the world. The present 
representative of the family instituted a search in the two old mansions 
for any remains in the shape of manuscript journals, note-books, or un- 
published poems, that might be lying “ unreeked of and in vain.” These 
two old-fashioned residences were built quite regardless of the value of 
‘** space for building upon,” and are furnished with places of refuge or 
concealment, such as were studied in more troublesome times, and con- 
sidered indispensable apparently to all houses of any pretension. Poth 
of the Byrom mansions are furnished with a labyrinth of attios, whic!, in 
the lapse of time, have become the receptacles of large chests and boxes, 
which have never been looked into within the memory of more than one 
generation of owners. The present representative of the family having 
a great regard for the memory of her ancestor set to work to see what 
these boxes contained,—and the result bas been to bring to light a mul- 
titude of private letters and memoranda of studies and pursuits, all writ- 
ten by Dr. Byrom in every conceivable character, but always in the most 
beautiful handwriting,—for a wonderful dexterity in ealigraphy was one 
of the accomplishments for which the Doctor was noted,—also a series of 
private journals, consisting of the memoranda of what he did day by day, 
written in the secret characters of his beloved shorthand. 

There is an everlasting interest attached to every revelation of a man 
as he really is; it is an entrance behind the veil of flesh that separates 
one human being from another, and which renders us dependent for our 
knowledge of them upon what they choose to reveal, or what we are able 
to decipher for ourselves from outward indications. The personal dis- 
closures in biographies and diaries may be meagre and trivial, but we go 
to them with the hope of surprising the mystery of a life, and of learning 
the secret in which the art of one man reveals its likeness to our own. 
The Chetham Society being made aware of the existence of these private 
journals, proceeded to obtain leave to publish them; and the present 
proprietress deciphered them, and gave them up for the good of the pub- 
lic,--not without some misgivings lest that same public might not so 
“ gently scan’’ the record as the personality of his descendant might de- 
sire. We feel bound to say that Dr. Byrom proves himself to have been 
not only an excellent man, but a remarkably prudent man also: there is 
nothing in the book before us that might not have been disclosed without 
the slightest inconvenience before men and angels,—and it is so much the 
less piquant on that account. There is nowhere the little vanities and 
self-complacencies that abound in dear old Pepys,—or the “ late Mr. Pe- 
pys,” as he is incidentally styled in the present journal ;—no records of 
“ being mad with his wife” for the losing of her “ new silk mantle,” nor 
of “‘ the poor wretch’s jealousy ;’--there is no questionable “ Mrs. Knip,”’ 
no flirtations behind the scenes with Nell Gwynnes. Nothing can well 
be more regular and respectable than the whole course of Dr. Byrom’s 
proceedings, from the first page to the last. When he is absent from his 
wife he writes to her almost daily, in a style of noble tenderness and re- 
spect ; and when he is with her he appears to have acted up to all the 
beautiful things he had professed,which is a virtue not always found 
in those who write tender sentiments. Dr. Byrom, as disclosed by his se- 
cret journal, would appear to have been a loyal, affectionate, sterling 
man, endowed with great energy and industry, and very little vanity. 
The journal is full of trivialities, the minute record of his breakfasts, din- 
hers, and suppers,—where he went, and whom he saw,—and occasionally 
the heads of the conversation that passed. It presents, however, none the 
less curious a picture of a mode of life and manners now long since changed 
and passed away. The incidental mention of people and things then liv- 
ing and going on, that have become matters of history, is extremely in- 
teresting,—but very provoking from the short and cursory mode in which 
ov are dispatched ; and even the dinners and suppers so duly chroni- 
cled bear witness to the change that has taken place in the fashion in 
which people now transact those episodes in their personal economy. 

* * * * After leaving college, Byrom went to Montpellier to study 
medicine ; but, owing to the troubled state of polities, he was obliged to 
go with as many precautions as if he had been a political offender mak- 
ing his escape, rather than a well-disposed steady young man going to 
study for a profession. “ There is no going to Calais without a pass; but 
to Ostend, Iam told, one may; but then, the passage thither is uncer- 
tain.” In Montpellier he stayed more than twelve months, and took his 
degree as M.D. In 1720 he married his cousin, Miss Elizabeth Byrom, 
whose father, although not absolutely averse to the match, was pot libe- 
ral in the means he afforded the young couple to begin housekeeping,— 
and Dr. Byrom turned his attention to the possibility of teaching his 
shorthand, which henceforth figures in his letters and journals as the one 
great object of interest in his life, 

With that view he went up to London in July, 1723, to find pupils and to 
obtain subscribers, for introducing a new method of shorthand ; and it was 
during his stay in London that he commenced the shorthand journal which 
forms the bulk of this volume of the « Remains.” With regard to this 
journal, trivial as the details certainly are, one thing especially strikes 
us :—there is not a single witty nor even acute remark from one end of 
it to the other, so far as it has gone ; and yet Dr. Byrom, from tke testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, has come down to us with the reputation of 


having been a brilliant companion in society ; that he was eminently ge- 
nial there is abundant evidence in his letters and bis journal. His jewr- 
d’esprit had great suceess, and were inquired after and handed about 
with eagerness; yet the recorded conversations are of the baldest and 
driest description. None of the good things that were spoken are even 
mentioned, although the good things that were eaten are never omitted, 
as, for instance,—one taken at random :— ; 

ay, Whitsunday (May 16th): Mr. Leycester called me up at nine ; 
I followed him to Wilsons. milk porridge 3d.; I stayed at home all day, turned 
the Beau’s Head into my verses, at the end transcribed what I had done, about 
twelve stanzas ; called on Mr. Leycester about five, he dressed, walked in Gray's 
Inn walks ; called on Mr. Jobn Clarke, Mr. Lucas overtook us, and we all went 
to Meyer's; he told me they had read my verses there about Figg [a prize 
fighter of that day], Mr. Roberts had read them well, the only thing was said 
was that ‘ fluted’ came in for rhyme; we went home with Mr. C., though 
Mr. Leycester proposed going to a tavern; we had a bottle of white and a bot- 
tle of red, some cold ‘owt and ham, to supper, we stayed till past twelve. " I re- 
peated my verses about the Beau to them, which they liked, and Mr. Clarke 
took a copy of my epigram upon Handel and Bononcini, and the old one of St. 
George and the Dragon, would have had a copy of the Beau, but I excused my- 
self for that.” : 

No part of the journal is written in any higher tone. From which we 
may conclude that no man is witty for his own amusement ; nor indulges in 
fine writing to express his own feelings in a genuine private journal not 
intended for inspection. Another thing which this brief and business-like 
diary suggests, is the great change that has since come over the face of 
all society. The American War was not then thought of; the French 
Revolution was hidden under the magnificent ceremonials and the po- 
lished surface of the courtly amenities of the old régime, which as yet 
preseated no symptom of breaking up ;—kings, and cardinals, and nobles 
were still devoutly believed to be of diviner clay, and made of more im- 
portance than their order is ever likely to be again; and all the busi- 
ness of State was in their hands. Voltaire and the Encyclopedists had 
not yet written--Voltaire indeed had not come to his name, he was only 
the * petit Arouet” just come out of the Bastile, where he had been sent 
for a lampoon, and known only as the son of the Intendant of the Duke 
de St. Simon--who speaks of him contemptuously enough, as a young 
man who had frequently been sent to him from his father on business.— 
(See his Memoirs.) As a general rule, freethinkers and doubters were 
still in so small a minority as to be conveniently put into a corner and 
overlooked by the orthodox majority. There is a casual mention made 
of “ going to the club, where we fell a-talking about morality by the fire- 
side until Mr. Hauksbee and Hoadley came in ; then Mr. Graham desired 
us privately to let that discourse alone.” Adee? 

This journal, too, opens a curious pictare of tavern life: it cannot be 
called dissipated, for they all seem to have been sedate, sensible men ; 
but the set lived amongst themselves, sleeping at their lodgings, meeting 
each other, and going about to different places, always dining and sup- 
ping half a dozen in company, and discussing shorthand, proverbs, and 
innocent questions of virtue and morality over solid suppers which make 
one marvel at their digestion. No social question ofany depth or urgency 
is ever started ;--no politics, not a trace of the problems that are distract- 
ing society in these days, and there is a total absence of all female soctety. 
Sometimes there is a casual notice of going to a man’s country house and 
seeing his wife “ who staid not long with us.” They were not “ fast 
men” at all; but more like great good boys, who hated to be left by 
themselves, Byrom wrote nearly every day to his wife letters full of the 
most affectionate aspirations to be with her. Byrom’s zeal for his sys- 
tem of shorthand did not bring him many scholars ; several of the nobility 
became his pupils, but they were very irregular, and were generally 
either in bed or out of town at the time they had appointed to take their 
lessons, and he notes in his journal that “‘ Lords require a deal of waiting 
upon.” Here and there are incidental notices of passing events, which 
have become almost historical. ‘‘ Walker said that Pope would get £3,000 
or £4,000 by his translation of ‘ Homer’s Odyssey.’” There are several 
notices of going tohear Henley——“ Orator Henley.” On one occasion the 
Doctor took notes of his sermon, which disturbed the orator much, and 
he sent to request him to desist. ‘rhe Doctor refused to comply ; and 
poor orator Henley had nothing for it but to begin reading as fust as pos- 
sible, fairly distancing the Doctor. Here is a glimpse of a notorious 
man.-- 

‘“‘ Yesterday Mr. Ward, of Hackney, stood in the pillory, a prodigious mob, but 
he was guarded by a great number of hired constables, &c.; I was going by 
towards Mr. Whitworth’s as he was coming from his station, he took into the 
first tavern he could.” 

This was John Ward, of Hackney, M. P., who being convicted of forge- 
ry. was first expelled the House, and then sentenced to the pillory, Feb. 
1727. Pope alludes to him— 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. 

Dr. Byrom went to the Old Bailey to hear the trial of Jonathan Wild, 
and on the 24th May, 1725, he notes in his journal :— 

«« Jo. Clowes called on me about eleven to go see Jonathan Wild, who went 
by to be hanged to-day; 1 stood at Abingdon’s coffee-house door. Jonathan 
sat in the cart between two others, in a nightgown and periwig, but no hat on, 
a book in his hand, and he cried much; and the mob hooted him as he passed 
along.” 

In a letter io his wife, Byrom further says :— 

** He [Wild] took opium to poison himself last night, as they say, but it did 
not quite take effect ; he was very loth to be hanged when it came to’t; the 
mob pelted him at the very gallows.” 

There is a curious letter from Tom Bentley, describing his journey to 
Paris,—it took two days to go from London (Paris?) to Calais.—- 

‘On Sunday I left Calais ina post-chaise. | found that way very expensive, 
but one has ample amends for the expense by the pleasure and ease and swift- 
ness of it. Post horses I can’t bear, and to live in a coach seven days and 
great part of seven nights, a coach that scarce ever trots, is a most melancholy 
thing : whereas in the chaise I was not above forty hours actually travelling, 
all the way from Calais to Paris.” 

This was in 1725. With regard to money transactions, the following is 
curious enough :-- 

* Tell Vaillant that the banker made me come to him three times before I 
got the money, and (you won't believe it, nor he, but ’tis true,) he made me 
take it all in rascally French farthings, sous and liards, so that I was forced to 
hire a porter to carry three bags of brass that made him sweat, and all this 
only seventy p4s English.” 

There is a curious notice of Major Oneby, who killed Mr. Gower imme- 
ditely after a tavern brawl. The following letter was addressed to him 
after his execution had been ordered :— 

“ Honoured Sir,—This is to inform you that I follow the business of an Un- 
dertaker in Drury Lane, where I have lived many years, and am well known to 
several of your friends. As you are to die on Monday, and have not, as J sup- 
pose, spoke to anybody else about your funeral, if your Honour shall think fit 
to give me orders, I will perform it as cheap and in as decent a manner as any 
man alive. Your Honour’s humble servant always to command, G. H.” 

The Major, however, was not hanged, he committed suicide in prison. 

Dr. Byrom was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, 1725 ; there are many 
notices of meetings of the Royal Society, ‘ Sir Isaac Newton, President,” 

or Sir Hans Sloane, but there is a provoking absence of any sort of de- 
scription or delineation of either thingsor people. Discussions about the 
value of inoculation in small-pox are frequent. “Dr. Desagulier showed 
his engine for extracting foul air out of mines ;”--but no details are ever 
given of what passed. At intervals Dr. Byrom retired to Manchester, and 
to his old quarters at Trinity College, Cambridge ; but the chief part of 
his time was spent in London, perfecting his beloved system of short- 
hand, living a social life with bis club, and his reputation asa poet and 
a man of letters increasing. It would be difficult to find a much happier 
man than Dr. Byrom. Misanthropy had not then received poetical de- 
velopement. In one place he says :-— 

““T thought I would put down every day some thought or other ; what oc- 
curred to me this day was, that it was the best thing one could do to be always 
cheerful, and not to lose any happiness which might result from an easy, cheer- 
ful temper, but to have a good heart at all times.” 

This reminds us of Hoyle’s rule for whist, “ to remember all the cards 
that are out and to pick up all the tricks.” 

The following concerns the famous debate between Sir R. Walpole and 
Mr. Pulteney, on the state of the National Debt, in March, 1728 :-- 

**T was at the House of Commons t’other day, and wrote shorthand from Sir 
R. Walpole and other famous speakers, for which I was told I had like to have 
been taken into custody ; but I came away free.” 

Mr. Parkinson, the editor of this volume, has fulfilled his task well ; the 
no‘es convey all necessary information as to the individuals mentioned 
in the text ; they are not of persons generally known to fame,--but inte- 
resting to all whom it may concern. We shall be glad to see the contin- 
uation of the journal and letters.—-7theneum., 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ITEMS, 


Cast Mareis.—It has long been a desideratum in the adaptation of fine 
art to the refined wants of daily life, as well as for purposes of science, 








that works of sculpture should be capable of being produced at a cheap 
rate. Many processes have been tried to render plaster solid ; but none 





has hitherto proved in every respect successful, the requisite degree of 
transparency not having been obtained. Dr. Emil Braun bas atdength 
succeeded, we are told, in the production of a material adapted to plastic 
prcpeee, which affords the same sharpness of outlines as plaster of Paris, 
s scarcely inferior in whiteness to the finest statuary marble, and even 
surpasses it in impermeability of surface, being perfectly impervious to 
wet, and capable of resisting all inclemencies of weather. The inventor 
has already exhibited several busts and statues of this composition, which 
have been viewed by the sculptors and artists of Rome, who are unanf- 
mous in their opinion as to the beauty and value of the material, the frac- 
ture of which even presents a crystallized structure. This material is as 
well adapted for the most delicate objects as for works of coloseal size ; 
the former exhibiting the utmost refinement of execution, whilst the latter 
proves that it is capable of resisting any degree of weight arising from 
the bulk of the objects themselves. In this material fac-similies of the 
most beautifal monuments of ancient or modern times, architectural 
ornaments, &c., may be reproduced at a price not greatly exceeding that 
of plaster casts. Thus not only houses and museums, but also gardens 
and parks, and all open court-yards or spaces destined for decorative pur- 
poses, may be adorned with the finest works of sculpture which the world 
affords.— Builder. _ 


Tue “Times” on Porrry.—Every autamn, the Times, let loose from 
its Parliamentary duties, amuses its leisure by a raid into the field of 
literature. It glances into the literary arrears of the past six months or 
so, and fulminates a spare column or two, every third or fourth num- 
ber during the political recess, at some famous book or new literary no- 
tability. Then authors pray and tremble. What the weekly or monthly 
or quarterly journals of literature have said or may say, has its interest 
for them ; but the chance of a review in the Times / To have one’s name 
blown—it may be, blasted—ever the whole area of Great Britain, and 
round a@ considerable bit of the planet besides? It is in vain that people 
call up the reflection that the Times reviewer, could he be seen budily in 
his own person, is probably a mere man, like the rest of us, with 
thoughts of a strictly appreciable value, and often, perhaps, at a loss 
how to finish his sentences. It is not the mouth, it is the tremendous 
trumpet—i. e. you can’t redargue. Thackeray had some success, indeed, 
in the attempt to do so, when the Times attacked his “ Kickleburys on the 
Rhine.”’ Even he, however, was successful only in metropolitan circles. 
A. Tennyson, on the other hand, must possess Lis soul in silence, suffer 
ees to die away, and trust to that great soul of the world which is 
just. 

On Thursday the Times had an article on Poetry, in the shape of a re- 
view of Bailey, the author of Festus; Mr. Bradbury, whose “ name of 
war” is Quallon ; and Gerald Massey. To all the Thunderer was un- 
usually kind. From certain passages in the artiele, however, we infer 
that the Times, like the author of Firmilian. bas taken up the cause of 
what may be called the literary reaction--reaction, at all events, against 
the tendencies of such recent poets as Bailey, Alexander Smith, and Syd- 
ney Yendys. Speaking of the tendency of this school of poets to exces- 
sive richness of imagery, and to indirect and occult expression of their 
their thoughts, the Reviewer says :— 

“* What is the hopefullest remedy for this prevailing, this epidemical disease 
of our modern verses? We answer confidently, the diligent, the loving 
ox of the masters of poetical expression, such as Dryden, Pope, and Gray. 
While these authors are being read, Shelley and Keats must he put aside. 
Even Spencer may be lefton the shelf fora season. The constitution of our 
younger poets wants bracing ; and during a course of * Pope’ or ‘ Dryden’ the 
diet of the mind should be strictly regulated. These poetical springs contain 
iron, and are to be drunkalone. Twelve months of such medicine and exer- 
cise may work wonders.’ 


This is likely to do good ; it amounts, however, to a direct denial of the 
doctrine which, since Coleridge’s time, has been in the ascendant, that 
the interval between Milton and Wordsworth was te be regarded as a 
kind of interregnum in English literature, during which there was no 
poetry—or little poetry, so called, but only, by way of substitute for it, 
a great deal of very excellent antellection (wit, sarcasm, eriticiem, decla- 
mation, and such like) in verse. Does the Times wish to refer back our 
young writers to this period as the age whose spirit they ought to breathe? 
Probably not. The Reviewer seems only to recommend a course of “Dry- 
den” and “ Pope,’’ by way of a corrective against present influences, and, 
above all, as a training to manly directness and concision of style. The 
figure ofthe “iron” isa good one; our young poets do want a little 
‘iron.’ But why, while referring back to Dryden and Pope, not point 
also to Tennyson, a true poet of the present day, in whom poetical genius 
of the purest order is found, in conjunction with the most exquisite taste 
for correct and beautiful form.—Leader, August 26. 

New Sratves 1n Eprnsurcu.—The necessary permission has been ob- 
tained for placing the statues of Lord Jeffrey and Lord President Boyle in 
the recesses formerly used as Lord Ordinaries’ Courts, on the east side of 
the Outer House of the Court of Session—the Westminster Hall of Edin- 
burgh. Lord Jeffrey’s statue will, it is expected, be placed in its position 
before the meeting of the Courts in November. 


IMPROVED TONE OF Frencu Lirerature.—We said lately that there were 
symptoms in a neighbouring country ofa severer tone of thought, and even 
of a religious spirit, reviving, as if to make amends for the total prostra- 
tion of public spirit and patriotic impulse, and for that materializing and 
corrupting tendency of ail despotisms to encourage social licence and 
levity, to treat austerity as treason, and thoughtfulness as the garb of 
discontent. Among these better signs may be named the success of such 
works as Le Devoir, by Jules Simon; Profession de Foi du X1Xme 
Siécle, by Eugene Pelletan ; and Le Droit, by Emille de Girardin ; all of 
which have rapidly reached second and third editions.— Leader. 


New National. GaLiery 1n Dusiiy.—The new Irish National Gallery” 
will be built upon the lawn in front of the Royal Dublin Society house, 
in Merrion Square. Mr. Sidney Herbert has granted a new lease of the 
ground to the Dublin Society, and the Society will grant a similar lease to 
the trustees and directors of the National Gallery. The building is to cous‘st 
of two parallel wings on either side of the Dublin Soeiety house; ove a 
Museum, the other a Gallery of Art. 

ArT AND ARCHITECTURE IN Municu.~-But the most eurious novelty of 
all, perhaps, is the New Pinakothek, in which sume of the leading fea- 
tures of Munich Architecture and Art are driven to their extreme conse- 
quences. The flat style is, beyond all question, the style of building pre- 
ferred in the Bavarian capital. In the Ludwig Strasse the eye aches for 
the sight of anything to break the insipid formality of the square blocks 
of building. Flat is the Library, save for the four statues that sit at its 
door ; and if we turn to the more artistic quarters of the town, and look 
at the most recent expressions of flatness,—flat is a certain house, built 
by a certain sovereign, for a certain Dora Lola, in which, Jesuitical de- 
famation averred, was the famous room hung with guipure. It may lave 
been in the fitness of things, however, that her bower should be designed 
to look like nothing so much asa trinket chest in terra cotia. Thus, too, 
if Irony be allowed to reason where Taste bas fallen short,—this new 
Pinakothek, or gallery for the works of modern artists, may have been 
planned to resemble the old-fashioned, oblong, cubical paint-box, which 
every embryo Raphael knows so well the shape of. What design there 
is, is confined te the ends of the building, since the ridge-like second ele- 
vation, by which a second story is equivocally gained, looks rather like 
an after-thought than a part of the original idea, and gives little variety 
or play of line to the strueture. The two fugades, front and back, are 
little more than long walls,—the latter pierced with windows, topped 
with a cornice little richer than a lady’s piece of knittlng. The explana- 
tion lies, no doubt, in the fact that this box to hold pictares was intended 
to be decorated with pictures on the outside. This has been done accord- 
ingly ; and side by side, along the front, are ranged seven huge frescoes, 
devoted to the progress of Art in Bavaria,—designed in that semi-histori- 
cal, semi mystical style, which is so dear to German painters ;—so easy 
to take a degree in, but so hard for the uninitiated to understand. The 
pictures themselves are ineffective, oddly recalling the scenic tempta- 
tions bung outside booths at fairs,—though without the relief to the spec- 
tator’s mind there arising from the knowledge, that when he is tired of 
staring at Pegasus and the gentleman attitudinizing at the door of the 
temple, and other like allegories and realities, the curtain will rise, and 
some real mystery and merriment be disclosed to him. The frescoes of 
the new Pinakothek are colossal full-length portraits on a white ground, 
a window betwixt each individual, and above the heads a company of 
Cupids, supporting garlands, with tablets containing the names of the 
artists praised, by being painted. These are Thorwaldsen—Von Klenze 
—-Cornelius--Ohlmuller—P. Hess—Gartner—Schnorr--H. Hess—-Roit- 
mann—Ziebland—-Schwanthaler—Schorn—Kau]bach—Schrando!ph—all 
dressed in modern costame. The effect of such a row oa a bald white 
wall, with windows betwixt them, and Loves and wreaths above, must, 
whatever be the distance from which they are viewed, be more arcadian 





than artist c--more grotesque than grandiose. It might not have been 
needful to dwell on all or any of these shortcomings, had not that which 
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been achieved in Munich been again and again propounded admiring- 
ay the Euglish,—and not in regard to the will which commanded, but 
in praise of the deed when executed.—- Letter Srom Munich. 


As OpricaL on Prororiat Iniosiox.—Everything is at a stand still at 
this momeot among us, and io the dearth of every other impetus, we 
have been getting up a fureur for a picture 260 years old and now 
exhibiting, aad which is making all our savans and practical philoso- 

hers desperate with perplexity. The picture is about a yard square— 
fai flat upon a table—so that every part of it may be touched by the 
visitor. Nothing but chaos is represented on the canvass. Patches of 
blue, white, aad red, without order or design, not even in circles or 
strips, but daubed hither and thither, like the essays of colour on a pain- 
ter’s pallet, whereupon a metal cylinder being placed in the middle of 
the canwass, there suddenly appears reflected therein the most beautiful 
picture of the Descent from the Cross which it is possible to imagine. It 
appears to be a specimen of some art known in the middle ages, and ut- 
terly lost to us now. Experiments without number have been tried in 
order to discover the secret of the composition but in vain. It would 
seem to be a secret of optics rather than of art, and a scientific commission 
headed by Lerebours bas been appointed by the Académie to examine it, 
but at present without result. The most curious circumstance of all is 
the fact of every other object being reflected in the cylinder, exactly in 
its own form and proportions. There is not an artist or scientific man in 
Paris who bas not been to see it, and propose fresh experiments ; but at 
present the composition remains as great a mystery as ever. An experi- 
ment upon a large scale in electricity is spoken of as about to take place 
under the superintendence of a learned body of academicians, and it is 
said that a hint given in the Marquis of Worcester’s Century of Inven- 
tions is to be acted upon with regard to the effects of the refraction of 
light. The Musée is very anxious to purchase the picture ; but it is not 
known whether the owner will consent to part with it at the price offered 
by the Government. Many people think it nothing more than a clever 
trick—very simple if once understood—but meanwhile the noble army of 
martyrs are the savans who assemble daily to deliberate upon the myste- 
ry without arriving at any solution whatever. The composition of the 
icture isevidently by Rubens, and some people actually imagine it to have 
en some whim of the great painter hims>!f; but at present no clue can 
be found to the mystery of this wonderful combination of form and co- 
lour, reflected in the cylinder from the shapeless mass presented on the 
canvass.— Paris letter.. — 


ReMAINs OF THS ALEXANDRIAN Liprary.—We learn from the Davy 
News that Captain Newenbam, an Admiralty agent on the Southampton 
station, who has just returned from Alexandria, visited while there the 
ruins of the Alexandrian Library. A large moand in Alexandria has 
been believed tor ages to mark the spot where once stood the famous 
library which was burnt by the Caliph Omar. This mound is now in 





rocess of removal. Splendid houses are to be built on its site. While 

apt. Newenham was there an immense stone of blue granite was dug 
out, which weighed several tons, and is covered with apparently Coptic 
letters. The Captain was unable to take a tracing of these letters. Be- 
neath the mound, the remains of a building, something like a star fort, 
have been discovered, and masses of double colamns,—also signs of wells 
of water, and of places for heating. The brick-work is of immense 
strength and thickness ; the bricks being not so thick as English ones, 
but longer and broader. An immense number of Arab girls and boys 
were engaged in carrying away the rubbish in baskets. Capt. Newen- 
ham picked up many curiosities there, such as pieces of conglomerated 
brick, mortar, and metal work, bearing evident marks of having been 
fused together by intense heat. The Captain learnt in Egypt that the 
French savant who discovered the buried city of Soccarah, beyond 
Grand Cairo, was packing up an immense number of treasures for trans- 
portation to France. — 


Errors of tae Press.—A collection of errors of the press, of the 
malignant type, would be amongst the curiosities of literature. Bayle 
records several curious specimens. In the loyal Courier of former days 
it appeared that His Majesty George the Fourth had a fit of the goat at 
Brighton. We have seen advertised a sermon, by a celebrated divine, on 
the Immorality of the Soul, and also the Lies of the Poets, which should 
be a very comprehensive publication. The vicinity of Lives and Lies is 
indeed most dangerous, a single letter more or less making 4 lie of a life, 
ora life of alie. Glory, too, is liable to the same misch®née, the drop- 
ping of the liquid making it all gory. What is treason, asked a wag, but 
reason toa t? which t an accident of the press may displace with the 
most awkward effect. Imagine a historical character impeached for rea- 
son, or reasonable practices. Misprints are no doubt reducible to laws ; 
and this is certain, that they always fall upon the tenderest part of an 
author’s writing, and where there is a vital meaning to be destroyed.— 
Examiner. _ 

George Sanp—A Parisian Correspondent of L’Indépendance Belge 
announces that Madame George Sand is about to change her name, and 
to assume that of Jean Raisin, her intention being to establish a weekly 
agricultural, literary, and artistic journal under the above fanciful pseu- 
donyme.--A London paper says: Madame George Sand’s Story of my 
Life is at leagth announced for publication in the feuilleton of La Presse, 
to be commenced on the 4th of October. These Memoirs are already 
completely written ; and, in their collected form, will make five large 
octavo volumes. They were purchased by the Presse so long ago as ’46, 
but, circumstances” have prevented their seeing the light until now. If, 
as we doubt not, these Memoirs are leaves torn from the heart of the wri- 
ter, and not merely “ paper pellets of the brain,” their appearance will 
indeed be an event. os 

Proressor Witson’s Monument—We are happy to learn that the sub- 
scription for the monument to Professor Wilson progresses most favoura- 
bly. Among the names recently added to the lists are those of the Dukes 
of Hamilton, Buccleuch, Roxburgh, and Argyll; the Earls of Hadding- 
ton, Stair, Rosebery, Ellesmere ; Viscount Mahon; Rt. Hon. T. B. Ma- 
caulay, M.P.; Williams Stirling, of Keir, M.P.; Aschibald Hastie. M.P. ; 
William Forbes, of Callender, M.P. ; Colonel Mare, of Caldwell, M.P.; the 
Lord Justice General, the Lord-Advocate, Lords Robertson, Wood, Ruth- 
erford, Handyside, Neaves, the Deaa of Faculty, Professors Alison, Blackie, 
M’Dougal, Simpson, and Swinton. The subscriptions already exceed 
£900. The sum required is about £1,400. We hope soon to be able to 
announce that the whole amount required forthe completion of the monu- 
ment has been subscribed.—JVorthern Standard. 


——= 


BRIDGE OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


A party consisting of the Hon. Robert Spence, and the Hon. Henry 
Smith, accompanied oy Sir Cusack Roney, visited and inspected the pro- 
ss of this wonderful work yesterday. The Victoria Bridge over the 
t. Lawrence will certainly be the most remarkable work of the kind in 
the Canadas, we might say in the whole world. It reminds us of some of 
the old Roman works, such as the ancient aqueducts which span the val- 
leys of Italy, in their grand and gigantic proportions, more than of an 
ordinary bridge over a river, We know of nothing onthe continent of 
America, nothiag on the continent of Europe, which approaches this work 
in the grandeur and greatness of its design. 

The chain pier at Brighton, erected by Captain Brown, and stretching 
from the cliffs out into the sea, was, if our memory serves us rightly, one 
of the first of those light and beautiful structures. The Suspension Bridge 
at Hammersmith by the same engineer, and the Pont des Arts at Paris 
followed, and sbout the same time the Menai bridge over the straits of 
that name, connecting the island of Anglesea with the Welsh main. The 
Hungerford suspension bridge over the river Thames, by the younger 
Brunel, for foot passengers, followed ; but it remained for the genius of 
Stephenson to devise a bridge which should carry the ponderous weight 
of locomotives, passenger carriages, luggage vans, and mineral and cattle 
trucks across au arm of the sea, or a still broader river. 

Mr. Stephenson adopted the tubular form after careful experiment, as 
the one best calculated to sustain the immense pressure to which the 
bridge would be exposed. _We recollect when the tubes were floated up 
the straits to the proposed site of the Britannia Bridge upon huge decked 
barges, bow impossible it was thought it would prove, to raise them from 
the level of the water to au altitude greater than that of the highest 
masts of the largest ship that navigated that inlet of the sea, but the 
work was accomplished by the calculations of science, without the aid of 
the fabled screw of Archimedes, and the punderous tubes, one after anv- 
—. poe to its place, and an iron way was formed over the mighty 

The success of the engineer in the building of the Britannia Bri 
fally justified him in deciding upon the adoption of the same Lae a the 
Victoria Bridge, which will be constructed on twenty-four piers, with 
spans or spaces, for the navigation, exclusive of the two abutments from 
whence the tubes spring on either side. The centre space or span will be 
330 feet wide, and each of the other twenty-four Spans will be 220 feet 
wide. The width of the two piers nearest to each abutment will be fif- 


when it will amount to eighteen feet. The abutments from which the 
tubes spring will be each of them 242 feet long and 90 feet wide, and 
from the North shore of the St. Lawrence to the North abutment there 
will be a solid stone embankment of rough masonary, 1200 feet in length, 
raised like an artificial rock to resist the current. The stune embank- 
ment leading from the South shore of the river to the South abutment, 
will be half this length, or 600 feet. The length of the bridge itself, 
from abutment to abutment, and its total length from river bank to river 
bank, will be ten thousand two hundred and eighty-four feet, or about 
fifty yards less than two English miles. 

These enumerations may seem tedious, but they are necessary, espe- 
cially for those at a distance, to enable the mind to grasp the magnitude 
of this mighty causeway. The Summer average depth of the St, Law- 
rence varies from 14 feet, near the centre, to 4 feet near the banks, and 
the current runs in this part, at the rate of from 7 to 10 miles an hour, 
The clear distance between the under surface of the centre tube and the 
average Summer level of the river is to be 60 feet, and the height will 
diminish toward either side with a grade at the rate of 1 in 130 or 140 
feet in the mile ; so that at the outer or river edge of each abutment, the 
height will be 36 feet above the Summer level. : 

On the 24th July last we received an invitation to the laying of the 
first stone in the bed of the river, for the construction of the first pier of 
the bridge, and now, on the 14th September, when we write, pier No. 1 
has arisen several feet above the level of the river, and the process of 
binding the blocks may be seep and understood. Each stone of the struc- 
ture is clamped to its fellow by bands of iron, and the interstices are fill- 
ed with molten lead and the strongest Roman cement. The result will 
be the construction of masonry as durable as that of the Collisseum or 
the Appian Ways, which have stood the wear and tear of time and of 
traffic for more than 2,000 years, and which still continue to exist as 
monuments of the skill and industry of man, It is a thing wortby of 
note, that in a new and rising country, only known to civilized men for 
two or three hundred years, monuments should arise to mark the pro- 
gress of the age, and to compete in the world’s esteem, with similar works 
constructed two or three thous nd years ago; and if the rapid and migh- 
ty St. Lawrence is mastered by such works, then indeed is the achieve- 
ment one worthy to be chronicled. 

Unless unforeseen difficulties arise, the first railway train will pass 
over the broad St. Lawrence by the Summer of 1858. The commercial 
advantages will consist in the fact, that the Victoria Bridge will bring 
into direct communication, without break of guage or bulk, the ex- 
haustless products of Canada West, and of Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
consin, and all the Western states of the Union. Reciprocity will have 
opened the door of international communication, and the requirements of 
traffic will be cheaply and expeditiously met by the iron road, and its tu- 
bular bridge. A few years hence, and this very bridge will become one 
of the greatest attractions to the tourist and the traveller. 

The Colossus of the Rhodes, under which tbe pigmy shallops of former 
ages could pass, was esteemed one of the wonders of the Old World. But 
an iron bridge spanning a river two miles in width, giving safe passage 
to hundreds of tons of weight between its iron sides, and permitting ships 
of the largest tonnage to pass beneath its elevated arches, is an achieve- 
ment still more remarkable for the New World, and is worthy of the 
young giant rising in the West. Ifthe Coliseum, and the Pantheon, and 
the Pirseus, and the Pyramids, have attracted visitors from every land, so 
in future days will the Victoria Bridge ; and Montreal will hereafter 
reap much of the benefit which must follow the completion of so mighty 
a work.—-Montreal Pilot, Sept. 14. 





THE DEATH OF A DESPOT. 


The Paris version of the death of Abbas Pasha is not without con- 
sistency, and purports to come straight from the French Consul at Cairo. 
It may be trae, for romance is not yet over in the East, and is believed 
by all well acquainted with the habits and manners of the deceased 
Pasha. Itseems that His Highness was subject to periodical fits of orgie, 
which in later times had come on at shorter and shorter intervals. During 
one of these, in the month of May last, he had ordered the execution of 
one-half of his Mameluke Guard, consisting of twelve young men of high 
family who attended constantly upon his person, and through whom of 
late every favour was to be obtained. The Pasha submitted tamely to 
the tyranny of this band in his sober hours, /a vengeance du vin burst 
forth one night at his palace in the Desert, and in a fit of frenzy he 
ordered the massacre of half their number by the other half—as the 
only condition upon which be would allow any one of their number to 
escape. What took place, or how the scene of carnage was actually 
perpetrated, none can ever tell. The next morning, nine bodies were 
conveyed from the Palace and buried by stealth. It was whispered that 
three of the Mamelukes had fallen in the struggle with their doomed 
comrades, and thus three alone remained. The Pasha seemed to regret 
the drunken madness which had caused him to issue the bloody order, 
for he loaded the survivors with every kind of honour and distinction in 
his power to bestow—and their influence over him grew greater than be- 
fore. Thus they accompanied him again this year in his different ex- 
cursions, aud were ever near his person, remaining night and day in the 
antechamber of his salon, and always within hearing of his call. The 
last fit of orgie was unusually violent and long—the consequences more 
than commonly overwhelming. The weather was oppressive in the ex- 
treme--it was high noon when Abbas Pasha tottered into the saloon, 
open to the four winds of Heaven, where he usually lay down to sleep off 
the effects of the wine and opium, in which he had been revelling the 
whole night long. His bosom friend was in attendance and offered to 
watch his slumbers, but the Pasha was content with the service of his 
faithful Mamelukes, who waited in the ante-chamber without. His last 
command was to light the cassolettes, in which the perfume, sprinkled 
with opium, was kept at the four corners of his couch, and presently a 
thick vapour ascended, spreading around the Pasha’s head, and in another 
moment he was buried in a deep and heavy slumber. It was then, so it 
is supposed, that the three Mamelukes entered and strangled him as he 
lay. It would seem as if his dreams had been of strife and danger, for 
there had been an evident attempt made by the assassins to wrench the 
naked dagger from his grasp, but without success, and in spite of the 
jewels with which it was adorned, it was abandoned. Every ornament 
in the place (and this was Abbas Pasha’s favourite retreat where he loved 
to display the richest of his treasures) has disappeared. The famous 
aigrette he wore on public festivals—the marvellous emeralds brought 
last year from Paris and exhibited in the Place Vendome as the most 
wondrous curiosities in the world--the very collar of precious stones he 
wore round his neck are all gone, The assassins had ample leisure to 
commit the crime, as the Pasha had forbidden any entrance to his cham- 
bers within a certain number of hours. The friend returned at the ex- 
piration of that time, and found the Pasha lying on the floor of the 
chamber, having rolled from his cushions in his struggle for life. A 
common piece of white cord was rolled twice round his neck so tightly, 
that it had in many places broken the skin; but no wound was visible 
on the body, save that the fingers on the right hand were a little bruised 
and cut in the endeavour to wrest the jewelled poniard from his hold. In- 
quiries were made forthe Mamelukes; the guard at the palace gate had 
seen three ride oat, but had supposed them bent on some swift errand for 
their master, and had therefore offered no opposition to their departure. 
Such is the tale told in our salons of the death of the Viceroy, and given 
out as having formed the subject of a secret despatch from the Consul. 
It is the semblance of truth which induces me to give it to you thus 
lengthily.--Paris Letter, dugust 24. 
cuninsaiigamatinnts 

A Prerry Piece or Bustness.—A more serious version of this affair 
has already appeared in our columns ; but this one is worth the space it 
occupies. 


The Lighthouse on the Isle of Wight was involuntary subjected to a 
siege on Tuesday, in presence of her Majesty Queen Victoria, and-the 
obedient garrison, as became loyal subjects, surrendered unconditionally. 
We are not joking ; the fact happened as we say, and the unexpected re- 
sult was brought about by the use of the long gunof the Jrrow, one of 
the new Baltic gunboats. It was as pretty a siege as can be imagined, 
and the upshot is not the less picturesque and entertaining because it 
was not intended. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday a charming flotilla started trom Spithead 
and Osborne to witness the first exploit of the 4rrow. This steamer is 
one of six built for service in the Baltic, and carries a 68-pounder, ten 
feet long, with an estimated range of 5000 yards—a gun that looks pros- 
pectively into some of the casements of the Czar. It was intended that 





the Arrow should first try her destructive qualities upon the cliffs at the 
western end of the Isle of Wight, near the Needles, and a great compa- 
ny were there tosee. Out of Spithead steamed the Black Eagle, with | 


Dasher and Fire Queen. Away they speeded to Osborae,where Royalty, 
embarking on board the Victoria aud Albert, escorted by the Fairy and 





teen feet, and as the piers approach the centre Span, the width and 
strength of each will be increased until they reach the two centre piers, 


Elfin, joined the squadrou, and they all glided over the rather rough 
water to the western end of the island. 


Sir James Graham on board; then the Arrow, and following her the , 





Now began the siege. It was intended only to knock down some 
pieces of the cliff, the Admiralty proposed, but the long Lancasterian 
gun “ disposed” of the 1001b, shells committed to its horrid tube. The 
ships took up their positions, and all was expectancy. The rough water 
tossed the little 4drrow about like “ any common weed ;” it was impossi- 
ble to aim fairly ; but like Hubert, whose father “‘ drew a good bow at 
Hastings,’ Sir Thomas Maitland “did his best” with an obstreporous 
long gun. The spectators, however, were doomed equally to surprise and 
disappointment. The two shells first fired were badly manufactured, 
and burst near the mouth of the gun. The third, fourth, and fifth fled on 
the wings of expanded gunpowder none knew whither, suggesting ideas 
of infinite space, into which they might have travelled to “ keep com- 
pany” with some abandoned comet or light-minded meteor. But Jo, the 
shells had not paid a visit to the moon; the lighthouse was seen to lower 
flag ; a pic-nic party, who deemed themselves safe, broke up in confusion; 
there came a boat round the Needles, bearing a flag of truce. The firing 
ceased, and up ran the Fairy to learn what news it brought. The boat 
was manned by the attendants of the Lighthouse, and the astonishing 
message they delivered was nothing more nor less than this—‘‘ The two 
last shells have nearly blown down the Lighthouse!” Think of that, Mas- 
ter Nicholas. Here is the best of all u/¢imatums--a long gun on the Lan- 
caster principle, that, willy nilly, carries 5000 yards. A very pretty re- 
sult, indeed—the Queen compelled to capture a Lighthouse on her own 
island home, all because Mr. Lancaster's gun will send a shell euch a tre- 
mendous way. 


A Fiui TEeLeGRaPa.—Some experiments have within the past fort- 
night been made at Portsmouth with the electric telegraph of a most im- 
portant and remarkable character, and which would appear to open up 
and promise to lead to farther triumphs in electricity, equal to any that 
already have been achieved. The experiments in question were for the 
purpose of ascertaining the possibility of sending electric telegraph mes- 
sages across or through a body of water without the aid of the submarine 
wires. The place selected for the experiment was the Mill-dam at its 
widest part, and where it is some 500 feet across. Two portions of the 
apparatus were placed on the opposite sides of the Mill-dam, and direct 
facing each other. An electric wire from each was submerged on their 
respective sides of the water, and terminating in a plate constructed for 
the purpose, and several messages were actually conveyed across, or rather 
through, the entire width of the Mill-dam, with accuracy and instanta- 
neous rapidity. The journal we quote from goes on to say that it is not 
permitted to explain even cursorily the apparatus employed, its only du- 
ty being to narrate the fact ofcommunications being sent through the wa- 
ter a distance of 500 feet without the aid of wires, and that there appeared 
every possibility that this could be done as easily with regard to the 
British Channel as the Mill-dam at Portsmouth. The inventor is a gen- 
tleman of scientific attainments, residing at Edinburgh, and who has been 
described as the original inventor of the electric telegraph but who, from 
circumstances, was unable to turn the invention to his own advantage. 
The experiments at the Mill-dam were ofa strictly private character, al- 
though they were carried out by Captain Beatty and other engineering 
officers belonging to Portsmouth, but who have no interest of their own 
in the result.—London paper, Sept. 2. 








“Op Bogie,” Not a Fictitious CHaracTER.—Many, no doubt, still re- 
member among their earliest impressions, the terror produced by the 
nurse’s threat of sending for ‘“ Old Bogie: such vulgar errorsare now 
happily discarded from nursery discipline. Infants of the present day 
are taught arts, and sciences, and philosophy. They are no longer to be 
intimidated by phantoms of the imagination. In the spirit of the age they 
would ask (if they were able), who is Old Bogie? As some children of a 
larger growth may be curious to learn who was Old Bogie, we copy from 
an old writer what we believe to be the original of the myth that for so 
many years helped to keep unruly brats in order. In the year 1664 (?) 
Surat was “ pillaged and burnt by a certain robber named Bogie.” Our 
author states that in this conflagration the houses of the Dutch merchants 
escaped through the especial intervention of Providence in favour of that 
most virtuous and industrious little republic Holland. The extirpation 
of Bogie is not perhaps to be ascribed so much to the march of intellect, 
as to individual good sense and the force of example: for it is worthy of 
remark, that Bogie’s irrevocable expulsion from the nursery, and his ex- 
tinction as & myth, may be dated from the birth of the heir apparent to 
the English throne.--Votes and Queries. (Excellent quotations are 
often made from this ingenious and interesting publication. The present 
one is a funny specimen of absurdity, prejudice, and a toadying spirit.— 
Ed. Alb.) 

Tae Cause or Lorp Bravumont’s Deatu.—It has been stated that the 
Baron’s death was occasioned by what the faculty call perforation of the 
bowels. What caused the perforation, however, has not been told, and 
thereby hangs a tale. It appears that. many years ago, Beaumont, then 
the Hon. Miles Stapleton, or rather plain Mr. Stapleton, for the barony 
was ouly revived in his person in 1840, was residing in France, and wrote 
an acrostic, or something of the kind, on a celebrated beauty, which 
some of her male relations deemed not quite as complimentary as might 
be desired, and a demand for an apology was the consequen e. This was 
refused, because of the manner in which it was aeked ; and a duel with pis- 
tols was the upshot. The adversary’s ball lodged in Beaumont’s intes- 
tines, and could not be extracted, and there it remained till death, of 
which it was the proximate cause, notwithstanding the great length of 
time that elapsed between the two occurrences. For a considerable pe- 
riod after the duel much apprehension was entertained of a fatal termina- 
tion of the wound, the surgeon who first attended him saying that if the 
ball shifted its place death must result. However, the ball remained sta- 
tionary, till the other day, when it moved ; and, obstructing the umbili- 
cal passage, the disease which terminated his existence set in, just in the 
manner predicted by the French savant after the encounter. So runs 
the story ; and some confirmation is given to it from the fact of his lord- 
ship always appearing an ailing man with a naturally powerful frame, 
which he inherited in common with his brothers, springing from a race 
proverbially athletic.— London Correspond. Liverpool Albion. 








Tue Pressing Demanpn; ANoTHER RumMouRED Suppiy.—Mr. Andres, 
of Chambly, called upon us this morning with a sample of paper made 
from a weed which grows in great profusion, and which is known by the 
generic name of Gnaphalium, in the vulgate Cudweed, or Life Everlast- 
ing. The weed abounds in this part of the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and the paper fabricated from it, is of a light straw colour, and firm tex- 
ture, It is said the paper may be bleached to whiteness, and used for 
writing or printing, and that it will come considerably cheaper, than 
paper made from rags. . * ? . In the meantime we are 
glad to be able to report favourably of the material. So far as the pro- 
cess has been carried, it is eminently ,successful ; and we are pleased to 
record this proof of enterprize on the part of a Lower Canadian. If 
paper can be extensively supplied by this means it will soon become an 
article of export ; and the trade in rags, which are now eagerly sought 
for in all parts of the world, will experience a decrease. The paper so 
manufactured, may be seen at our office, and at the -xhibition, Quebee.— 
Montreal Pilot. 


Hae anp Hearty.—I see by the papers received this day, that Mr. 
Hale, the inventor of the stickless rocket, died at Constantinople about 
a month ago. You may safely contradict the report, as an intelligent- 
looking stout gentleman, named Hale, was taken on board the Banshee 
this morning, with an extraordinary-looking implement for firing rock- 
ets from a boat; he had also with him two hand-cases for small rockets; 
and this said gentleman, when he read the Woolwich news, indignantly 
exclaimed, “ What a shameful thing it is that such statements as these 
should be sent to England ; a large number of relatives are made to suf- 
fer for many days through the foolish tattling of these careless writers.” 
Mr. Hale is, thank God, in excellent health, and is now on his way to 
Baldjik Bay to see the Admiral ; from Baldjik he is to make at once for 
England, where he will, understand, receive an extensive order from the 
Government—his rockets having been approved of as most efficient, and 
at this juncture most valuable.—-Constantinople letter, August 4. 








A Great Savine.—-From this harvest to the next there can be no 
doubt that the difference in the price of wheat, compared with that in 
the previous twelve months, will be at least 20s a quarter, in favour of 
the public, which on the whole consumption will amount to a boon of 
£25,000,000 to that body on wheat alone, besides corresponding relief in 
other grain. Even the cost of the war sinks to a trifle compared with this 
bounty from the skies; and notwithstanding all the lavish expenditure 
incurred, we now stand better prepared for war by some twenty mil- 
lions than a twelvemonth ago.--London Paper, 26th ult. 





ProsPscts OF THE Encuish Harvest.—The London Daily Vews pub- 
lishee the fo.lowing results of an analysis of reports from 134 correspon- 
dents, spread over the 40 English counties: “ Wheat—Very good, excel- 
lent, average, 31; good, full average, full crop, &c., 49 ; average, pretty 
good; &c., 32; near average, 4 ; under average, thin, &., 12: middling, 
doubtful, or various 6. Totals—Favourable, 112; unfavourable, 12 ; 
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neuter, 10. Barley—127 reports resolve themselves 
over average, abundant, &c., 83; good, full average, full crop, &e., 40; 
average, pretty good, &c., 20; short, light, indifferent, &c., 12 ; various, 
irregular, &., 12. Totals—Favourable, 103 ; unfavourable, 12 ; neuter, 
12. Oats--128 reports give: Excellent, over average, ve good, ke., 
25; good, full average, &c., 46 wage, fair, pretty good, &c., 33 ; near 
average, tolerable, middling, var: vus, &c., 11; under average, shor’ 
&e., 13. Totals—Favourable, 104; unfavourable, 13 ; neuter, 11.” Par- 
tial inquiries made in the Irish, Scotch and Welsh counties give similar 
favourable results. 


LiverPoot Dock Extension ScuEmeE.--Liverpool, Aug, 23.—The dis- 
cussion ou the proposed purchase of extensive tracts of land, on the north 
shore of the Mersey, from the Earl of Derby, and of other portions of land 
from Mr. John Shaw Leigh, with a view to an extension and improve- 
ment of the Liverpool Docks, and to providing accommodation for vessels 
of immense capacity, was resumed at the meeting of the Dock Committee 
this afternoon. It will be remembered that the parchase of the land and 
the completion of the works involve an expenditure of about 3,000,000/ ; 
and that, at a meeting of the committee held the other week, the sub-com- 
mittee submitted a report recommending the scheme, and proposing 
that application should be made to parliament for power to borrow money 
with a view to its consummation. The matter was then discussed at grea- 
ter length, and to-day several hours were occupied by the adjourned de- 
bate, which resulted in the adoption of the report, there being 16 in its 
favour, and four opposed to it. 





Cuvurcn Docrrinss.—The Church and State Gazette says :—“ It is 
now in our power definitely to announce the fact that the Archbishop of 
York has determined, after due deliberation and acting under legal ad- 
vice, to proceed against Archdeacon Wilberforce, on account of the Rom- 
ish doctrines which he has published in his work on the Holy Eucharist. 
His Grace has sent the case, as the statute allows him, by letters of re- 
quest to the Court of Appeal of his province. We do not think the issue 
can be doubtful.” Of Archdeacon Denison the same journal says :— 
“We are glad also to announce that the case of Archdeacon Denison has 
not lapsed ; though, in this instance, Lord Auckland, the newly-translat- 
ed Bishop of Bath and Wells, bas declined the duty of vindicating the 
faith and honour of the church. The Archbishop of Canterbury bas sup- 
eng his lordship’s lack of service ; and, as the law directs him, his Grace 

as issued a commission of inquiry into the doctrines of Archdeacon Den- 
ison, at the instance of the Rev. J. Dticher, vicar of South Brent, Somer- 
set. — 
Macseta’s CastLe, DunsinNaine-nILL.--Workmen are still busy, we 
understand, in laying open the covered remains of this ancient and clas- 
sical building, and have lately made some discoveries, which will tend 
to confute the statements made by Dr. George Buist, that the remains 
upon this hill at least were nothing but the remains of beacon or signal 
towers, and that there never was any regular building upon the hill. We 
shall endeavour to get a description of the progress of the excavation. 
We are glad that it has been proved that a castle has at one time been 
on Dunsinnaine-hill ; and wheiher belonging to the usurper or not, it will 
be no easy matter to separate bis name from the ruins, and, besides, 
Scotchmen do not like their old traditions uprooted by any antiquarian 
pundit, however learned. Shakspeare says Macbeth was killed at Dun- 
sinnaine, but Dr. Buist is perhaps more correct in saying that he was 
killed at Forres or Mortlach, or some castle he had in the north, but still 
Dunsinnaine may have been his residence.--JVorth British Mail. 
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White to play and draw the game. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 298, 


ce ite, nosh lace 
. P to Q4 check. Kt 

2 RIOR RG R tks Qe. 
3. B inter. and dise. check. B to Kr3. 


4, R tks B checkmate. 
* If Black should take Knight, the surviving Knight would mate him at 


85. 


To Corresronpents. F. B. (Wonchester.\—We publish your “ oddity” 
above, with some alterations making it odder still—C. 8. We have heard no- 
thing of the projected match to which you refer. 
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Mr. Carvden, THE InisH ABpvuctor, In Gaot.—The sentence of “bard 
labour” is being carried into execution in the ordinary way. The unfor- 
tunate (why unfortunate?) culprit was, immediately after his con- 
viction, attired in the common gaol dress, his head was shaven, and he 
was set upon the treadmill for the usual space of time. He is locked up 
every evening at six o’clock, and rises in the morning at six. This much 
favour has, however, been granted to him by the gaol committee—he 
is allowed an entire cell to himself, his servant man attends him, and 
he is permitted to supply himself with food. No wines or spirits of 
any description are allowed him Ye goes @a the treadmili at 10, and 
remains at it, with usual rests, until 2. He looks very ill, but has not 
formally complained to the gaoler that he is suffering in health. He 
prefers the long-continued toil at the mill to walking in the gaol-yard 
with the other convicts.—London paper, 

Jack TRANSMOGRIFIED.—The Times correspondent, writing from Var- 
na on the 19th August, says :—Yesterday the sailors of the Be/lerophon, 
under Prince Leiningen and Mr. Glynn, returned from Rustchuk. No 
one who met them could imagine they had ever hailed from Portsmouth. 
Overgrown with beard, hair, and whiskers, with their trousers thrust 
into Wellington or jack-boots, and some of them witb actual spurs (Jack 
with spurs!) on their heels, and girt in with waist belts, in which were 
thrust cutlass and pistols ; the honest fellows, but for their resolute real 
look might almost have been mistaken for the heroes of a masquerade. 
They were in capital health and spirits, quite delighted with their eques- 
trian feats, but very glad to get on board ship again. 





_A New Competitor or Sream.—The Moniteur says, that Dr. Augus- 
tin Carosio has made a new discovery, called pile hydrodynamique, 
which, according to the opinion of the inventor, possesses an immense 
power. He bases his theory on an axiom by Faraday of the electro-chemi- 
cal equivalent. 
eg eg ; and that force, not analagous to that of steam, is not limited 

y the degree of resistance offered to it, and neither possesses the danger 
nor expense of a combustible. It is further stated, that the Prussian en- 


gineer, M. Siemens, is engaged t¢ i ine 2 
caninibell be Peufen..- Th S wt — such an engine at Genoa, to be 
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PHENOMENON ON Mont BLANC.—In a Je 


Savoy Gazette, we read : “ A new ascent of Mont Blanc has just taken 


Place, having been accomplished by Mr. Blackwell, a young Englishman, 


twenty-two yearsof age. During th 
rather a singular phenomenon. Pe ee, meres 
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ridges of this mountain cluster all on oa 
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generated by the tempest, all the rocks of the Grand Mulets were illum 
nated. They found the same phenomenon on their own persons. When 
they raised their arms, their fingers became phosphorescent.”’ 

Tux Importance or Anapa.—Russia bas always attached the greatest 
importance to Anapa, which, situated as it is at the extremity of the last 
spur of the Caucasus, has so long enabled her to prevent the communica- 
tion between the Caucasian tribes on the Black Sea and those on the Cas- 
pian. On Anapa depends the strategic communication between the so- 
called Kuban line and the countries South of the Caucasus. Anapa is not 
only the gate between the Russian possessions in the Caucasus and the 
Crimea, but it is one of the keys to the Sea of Azoff. When the fortress 
in question is in the hands of the allies, a complete rising of the various 
Caucasian tribes will take place, and not till then. Anapa lies full 350 
English miles from the principal theatre of war in Asia; but still, if the 
allies shonld lay siege to it, the Russians would at once be obliged to re- 
tire from Erzeroum, Kars, and Bayazid. The fall of Anapa would place 
the great Russian military road which leads through the Caucasus in the 
hands of the allies, and enable Schamyl] to open a direct communication 
with the tribes on the coast ofthe Black Sea. The place in question might 
also become important depét for the allies, and there is reason to believe 
that one or two of the ports in the neighbourhood would prove excellent 
winter quarters for the fleets. 





A Fatse ALaru.—OnSunday, the 25th of June, the Madras community 
were much alarmed at the appearance in the offing of a large ship with 
Russian colours flying ; there was quite a panic in the native town, and 
preparations for flight were general among the Hindoos. Lord Harris, 
when the information reached him, ordered the town-major to go on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Bengat, and to board the stranger 
the following morning. This was accordingly done, and the Russian was 
found to be the Jdealet, a merchantman from Hartlepool, laden with coal, 
and no prize, having left an English port prior to the declaration of war. 





THE BREVOCRT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORE. 
HIS ESTABLISHMERT Finished and Furnished with ali the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visiters. on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be condueted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms, The Catering Department wil! be under the ex- 
clusive direction of MR. SANDEKSON, late ofthe COLLEGE HOTEL. Families desirous of 
engaging apariments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


sept2—4t, CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts paysole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
he ve Nills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. G1 w. Bowman, Grin- 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ire’ 
Please address, post paid, 








BOWMAN, GRINNELL & O00. 
Agents of the Swallew- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
83 South street, New York. 
Ba REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten'ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persons wishing to seeure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 


above. mar 

N RS. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continue to give instruction in 
singivg at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, comencing again on Monday, Septem- 

ber 18h. Application can be made at the house, or in the Musie Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 

Scharfenberg & Luis, whe are prepared to state Terms, &c. 








ROFESSOR HOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTION AND ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be receivea at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
from Bieecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854 


N ADAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
Friends that her Boarding and Day School wi!! be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of Sep- 
tember. * augl9—Tt 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; or. Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Views Afoot,’’ ** El Dora- 
do,’’&c. iilustrated with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from drawings by the 
Autbor. and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental c © 1 in one hand vol., 
about 500 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


‘This prince of travellers.’’—Norton’s Gazette. 

‘** There is enough of poetry, pathos, humour and sentiment in his sketches, combined with keen 
observation, blended by a light and airy grace of style, to stock a dozen would-be travellers’ note 
books.’'—Binghampton Republican 

* Oriental magnificence, exact in its details, and while glowing with all the brilliancy of a ro- 
mance. impresses one with its versimilitude.’’—Utica Herald, 

‘* This work will at once arrest the attention of readers. It is a store-house of pleasure—a pa- 
norama that continually refreshes us with new delights.’’— Louisville Courier. 

‘ The leading features of Bayard Taylor’s sketches of travel are their accuracy of description— 
the vivid, ptetnresque light in #hich they reproduce the incidettts of the East—tne glow and fresh- 
ness of feeling which they everywhere exhibit, and the insatiable zest with which the writer 
throws himself into novel scenes and nnaccustomed modes of life. These traits will be found to 
perfection in the present volume.’’—N. Y. Trtbune. 

** We question whether anything more exquisitely graceful, easy, and powerful, can be met with 
in the wide range ot toporraphical or descriptive literature than is to be found in every page of 
this book at which we have looked.”’—N. F. Axpress. 

G@. P] PUTNAM & ©O., Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New York. 





A BOOK OF RARE BEAUTY AND GREAT INTEREST. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


RS. OAKES SMITH’S NEW ROMANCE.—BERTHA AND LILY ; Or, The Parsenage 
of Beech Glen. One elegant 12mo. volume. Price $1. 


The following brief extracts are but the key-notes of lengthy reviews. 
ceived more marked attention from the press : 


‘It compels the reader to linger over its pages.’’—Tribune 
‘* Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent feelings.’’—Allany Argus. 
‘* More powerfully written than any recent work of fiction "—N. ¥. Day Book. 
‘* Another story of exquisite beauty—graceful and fascinating.’’—Phila. News. 
** Altogether it is a remarkable book.’’—N. ¥. Christian Enquirer. 
‘*No romance more deserves a wide-spread popularity.’’— Providence Post. 
bo, putins truths boldly presented.’’—Rural New Yorker. ; i 
** Springing from a heart overflowing with love and sympathy.’’— Pittsburgh Visiter. 
** Strange scenes, powerful dialogue and exquisite imagery.’’—Transcript. 
“ We know of one woman who sys it is a brave book.’’—Boston Commonwealth, 
“ Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water lilies.’"—W. ¥. Dispateh 
‘* Womanly genius under its happiest and purest inspirations.”’—Allany A 
** A ‘romanee,’ but full of life. It has power; it has truth.’”’—Bosten Bee. 
** Sure to captivate the reader.’’—N. Y'. Atlas 
‘* The ladies will find it a graceful and fascinating production.”’— Philadelphia Clty Item. 
** Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman.’’—Albany Express. 
** A female delicacy of taste and perception.’’—Lacies’ Rep. 
** A moral perspective of rare beauty and significance.” —Harp. Mag. 
‘* So intensely iuteresting, we read it at one sitting ’’—Cleveland Farmer. 
“2s poem,’ replete with melody and imagery.’’— Boston Chronicle. 
‘* Well vindicated her reputation as a woman of genins..’—N. F. Herald. 
** True to nature and every day life.’’—Albany Spectator, 
** Cannot fail to inspire the reader with noble purposes.’’—Christian Freeman, 
“ Will be eagerly sought for and read.’’— Water Cure Jour. 
* The style is glowing and impassioned.’’— Koch. American. 
** Its pages leave a very attractive impression.’’—Salem Gaz. 
** Will prove a valuable accession to the home circle ’—Ladies Enterprise. 
** Will be read, and find many enthusiastic readers.’’— Bangor Mercury. 
“* A beautiful creation.’’— Boston Transcript. 
“*Comes before the reader with freshness, earnestness and power.’’— Kelectic. 
** The book before us is bravely written.’’—Providence Una, 
‘** The very best fiction we have read for years ''—Glen’s Fall Republican. 
‘* Characters in it worthy of lasting fame.’’—J/art/ord Repub. 
** All her works bear the impress of genius.’’—Olive Brandh. 
“* It is a beautiful story.’’—Sanduehy Democrat 
‘** Planned ‘and executed in a masterly manner.’’— Wor, Pal. 
‘Tt is a most engaging and attractive volume.’’— Ulster Rep. 
** Unique in character and elegant in style "’—Sat. Fre. Post 
** Possesses a deeper interest than a mere fictitious narrative.’’— Hudson Rep. 
‘* Tt cannot fail to enchain the reader.’’—Oneida Sachem 
** Will not be laid aside until the contents are devoured,’’—Hinghain Jour. 
“* Not inferior to the best of Lamartine’s. '’—Ohto Farmer. 
‘A work of extraordinary merit.’’—Kingston (N. ¥.) Jour. 
“The characters and interest are well sustained.’’— Vernon Trans. 
“It will provoke discussion and elicit admiration. ’’—Cleveland Herald. 
“Contains many truths found in life’s experience.’’—Boston Freeman 
“* Beautifal both in thought and language.’’—Mercantile Guide. 
‘* The story is a majestic one.”’— Ontario Mess. 
** Tt will please the common reader of fiction.’"—Roch. Dem. 
“Tt will 7 conceded a masterly effort.”"—Auburn Ade. 
“Tt will have mang readers. ’’— Portland Trans. 
‘* The story is beautiful and winning.”’— Buffalo Express. 
** We have read it through with unflagging interest."’— Portland Eclectic. 
“* Some of the dashee at real life are capital.”’—Phila Mer, 
‘** Will sustain her well won reputation.’’—Oneida Her. 
“The fair author has been eminently successful.’’—Buffale Repub, 
** A work of uncommon freshness and power.’’—State of Maine. 
‘* The style is very beautiful—the poems exquisite.’"—N. Y Express. 
“It is written with great power and deeply passionate.”’ Sundwy Témes. 
“* She is a tal-nted and vigorous writer.”’—Salem Register, 
“* Coutains many beautiful reflections and descriptions.”’—Allany Jour. 
‘She needs onlv to speak and it is srood as singing.”"—Emptre City. 
“* Tt will be found to convey a healthy mora!.’’—Metropotitan. 
“* Bestined to produce # moral and social revolution ’—E. Boston Gazette. 
** She is widely known as a graceful writer.’’—Syracuse Chron. 
** A well written and finely spun story.”"—Foston Post. 
“* Read it, and baving done so, we venture to say you will pronounce it the book of the day. — 
Wany Transcript. 


No recent book bas re- 





Published and for sale to the trade by 


J. C. DERBY, New Marble Buildings, 
No. 119 Nassan.-st., New York. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Boston. 
: H. W. DERBY, Cincinnati. 
Single Comes sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
Ezra Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
turday, September 30, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequa'led accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
COWARD K, COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall Street 
P gers are requested to be on board at 11M A.M. 
The steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sai)Octoh e114, 1954. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 








Notice.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
ssage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the Grst of July, wil! ve $130 in the 
» and $75 in the second cabin. 








hat her Schoo!, Nos. 30 and 22 West Fourteenth Street between Filth and Sixth A venues, 
wil re-open Monday, September 4h. 
Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. 
pils for the ensuing year. 


MES: MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PURPLIC 
t 


Cireulars may be obtained at ber address, or at Messrs, 
Mrs. M. wiil be at home after Sept. Irt to reco've 
Carriages will be provided in stormy weather to accommodate pu 
angl9—#& 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, tronslated into English verse, with the original text on the opposite page. 
By Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $1 75. 

* * * ‘The lovers of German Hterature i!) heartily weleome an American edition of this 
beautiful volume. Nor is its inte est confined to thore whose knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits as @transiation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
| by the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is 

of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poeis, translated into English 

verse. with the text of the original on the opposite page. The stucent who has made semé pro- 

ficiency in the German language, will here find an invaluable means of gaining tresh familiarity 

with its pechliar constructions, and at the me time acquire a greater degree of insight into the 
depth and power of its best pceticu!l productions. The volume embraces specimens from the mia- 
dle of the last century to the present time, arranged according to the writer’s priority of birth, com- 
mencing with Hagedorn, (born 1708) and elosing with Redwitz (born 1823.) Copious select 
of course, are made from Goethe, schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhiand, and other long-che- 
ri-bed names, while the translations from several poets of a quite reeent date will prohably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites at which many trapsla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are curious in such matters to indulge in critieal comparisons. Im 
deed, many of the verses have such a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdost, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the rendering already given by some of our own scholers. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations, which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the spirits of the original.’—W. ¥. Tribune. 

* * * “*We huve looked over the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
genee "’-N. Y. Fre. Post, 

* * * * A storehvuse of gems for the lovers of poetry.’’—Home Journal. 

The beautiful volume is eminently caleulated to become the favourite gift-book ef the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every iy. 
It will be semt to any address within 3,400 miles by mail prepaid, on receipt of $1 76 by 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 

763 


Broadway. 


RUDODPH GARRIGUE, 
178 Falton-st., New York. 





or by the Publisher, 


A NEW, CHEAP, & MOST VALUABLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 
To be completed in 16 vols., at the low price of $2 50 per vol. 








D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 3248 BROADWAY, 
Have in course of Publication, in eonsort with the London Publishers, 


HE_ ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA. A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVER. 
SAL KNOWLEDGE. Edited by Cbarles Knight. 

Many of the articles written by the most eminent writers of :he day. 

The English “yclop# is, as now announced, is based npon the Penny Cye ia of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The copyright of that great work being the property 
of Mr. Knight, he «lone had the power of re-modelling it throughout, so a8 to adapt the or’ 
materials to the existing stave of knowlecge. The amount of literary labour which this adapta- 
tion bas involved, will at once be seen by any one who will com the ¢ work with the 
original. It has not been a labvur merely of correction and revision; it involved the neces- 
sity of introducing a great body of newly written matter. The changes which have ele 
The Penny Cyclopedia was commenced, twenty years ago, have rendered every braneh of infor- 
mation in some degree a new study. Ip the English Cyclopedia no di e bas been spared to 
collect every fact not previously recorded ; to systematize articles that from the long course of 
peblication of the original work were disconnected , to make the referenees complete ; and truly 
to present. as far asa Dictionary of Universal Knowledge can present, the advanced opinions of 
our own times. 

During the progress of its completion, it has become more and more evident that the plan of is- 
suing The English Cyclopedia in Four Divisions is a judicious arrangement. It has the obvious 
advantage of completing, in a comparatively short space of time, Jarge departments of know! 
with the most recent information. Finishing the great branches of Geography «nd Natural ~ 
tory in two years, the beginning and the end of each series will not present different aspects, tho 
one somewhat antiquated, the other perfectly fresh. The editorial labour, too, being more con- 
densed, the relations and proportions of ech article and subject can be better preserved. The old 
materials were of the highest value ; but the edifice required to be rebuilt ; and thus The English 
Cyclopedin is essentially a New Cyclopedia; not only taking a New form, but yew in all the es- 
sentials of literary novelty. 

It is necessary to add, that an Atlas to accompany the Geographical Division of The English 
Cyclopxdia will be prepared ; but it will not be an isolated collection of Maps, but one adapted to 
athe text of the Cyclopedia, it will not be iesued tiJl the work is more advanced ; and thus the 
most recent information will be therein embodied 

The English Cyclopedia will be comprised in four Divisions, each having its own a'phabetical 
arrangement, and each forming, when complete, four distinct volumes :—Geography, 4 vols. ; Na- 
tural History, 4 vols. ; History, Biography, Literature, &c., 4 vols. ; Seiences and Arts, 4 vols, 


NOW READY, 
Price $2 50 ench, handsomely and strongly bound in Cloth. 
VOL. I and II OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and 


VOL. I and I! OF THE NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION. 
*,* Subseribers names soliciteé. All persons subscribing must engage to take the complete 
work. 





A TENNEEBSEAN ABROAD. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
TENNESEERAN ABROAD; Or. Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. By R. W. Mae 
Gavoek. 12mo. Cloth. 1 00. 
ALSO THE SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINCENT NO!TE’S FIFTY 
or, Reminiscences of @ Merchant's Life. 1 vol., 


EMOIRS OF 
YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; 
12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 

Of this remarkable book, which has met with an unprecedented sale, the London A‘henawn 

ae BPSSKS ye & 

** Romance of war! remance of courts ! What are these, compared with the romance of trade 
Here is # clerk—a floancier—a merehaut—whose life contains more of adventure—more of variety 
in scene and of change im fortune—more of intercourse with celebrated men snd women—than 
falls to the lot of huadreds ot those whom the world regards as occupying betty 
places. Vincent Nolte, if he tells his story truly, has touched all extremes of life—been one of 
the wealthiest and one of the poorest of men. He bas been a poor clerk in a r magazine at 
Leghorn, and a trusted partner in the house of one of the most princely firms in ry > One day 
he is acommercial magnate. admitted to the friendship of Ouvrard, trusted by the Bateses, the 
Barings and the Laboucheres ; another day he is a wanderer and a beggar. Now he is closeted 
with a minister, and now he ix writing squibs for bread, He intrigued with opera girls, and min- 
gled in the schemes of Nicholas Biddle.’’ 

Recently Published— 
IRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. 
T. Percy Jones. 12mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** This is a satirical poem trom the pen of W. FE. Aytovn, son-in-law of the late Professor Wil- 
son, and the present editor of Blackwood’s Magazine _ It hits off with admirable skill several of 
the popular writers of the day, such as Carlyle, Gilfillan, Tennyson, and especially Alexander 
Smith ; andthe Uncle Tom school is by no means treated with negleet. It would be difficult to 
find speciniens of keener satire than it contains..’—Albany Argus. 

‘* Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially at the present day, runs through every 
pege, and passages of true poetry and delicious versification prevent the continua! flow of sarcasm 
from becoming tedious.”’—London Literary Gazette. 


and romantie 


By 


Also, now complete— 
SIMMS’ ROMANCES OF THE REVOLUTION, 
Uniform Series, with Illustrations by Darley, 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
COMPRISING 


THE PARTISAN, MELLICHAMPE, KATHERINE WALTON, THE SCOUT, WOOD- 
CRAFT, aud THE YEMASSEE. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Strver. 


“A WORK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES. By George Van Sant- 
voord. lvol. &vo. With Portrait. Price $225 


‘* This is truly a work of sterling value and should have a place in every library that pretends: 
to anything like completeness, The book is valuable for its biographical information respecting 
these distinguished men. but more so, as it traces the history of the Fe¢eral judiciary from its 
earliest beginning.’’—Christian Intelligencer. ’ 

** It is written treely and fluently ; appears to be learned and candid in its representations, and 
is a woik of decided interest."—NV. Y¥. Frangelist. 

* The work is ably, faithfully, impartia!)y and clearly written. It is a valuable aequisition to 
the library of any man, and deserves the paironage of the public,”’— Hartford Cowrant 

‘“Mr. Van & has brought out in this volume some of the most important facts in the history of 
these illustrions jurists. His style is concise and vigorous, * The book should havea 
place in the library of every intelligent citizen.’—Troy Times. 

** These biographies contain much that is new, valuable and interesting, in regard to the pri- 
vate histories and public services of these worthies, and which make this volume a most: aluable 
contribution to our present stock of American biography. They are written in an impartix! can- 
did spirit, free from political or other prejudices, and manifest alike a commendable industry in 
the collection of ite materials, and a successful discrimination in their arrangements.’’— Boston 
Atlas. 

** This volume deserves a place in the library of every American lover of general literature, as 
well as of every lawyer.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

‘** This work is one that shonld be iu every libra-y, and read by everybody.’’— Rochester Adver- 
tiser. 

Just Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., New York. 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—SEPTEMBER. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number IIT. : Hon. J. P. Kennedy. 
}, OUR PARTIES AND POLITICS. 
WOOD NOTES. If. The Forest. ITI. The Lake. 
. FRANZ LISZT, AND THE PRODIGIOUS SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
MARIAN IN HER CELL. 
THE WILDS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK. 
LITERATURE OF ALMANACS. A Dialogue between Piscator and Alcofribas Na- 
sier, Jr , at the Glen House, White Mountains. 

. ISRAEL POTTER. (Continued.) Dr. Franklin and the Latin Quartier—Mysteries 

f Parisian Lodgings—Another Adventare—Paul Jones in a Reverie—Israel returns 

to Squire Woodcock’s., 
8. THE SONGS THAT NEVER WERE SUNG. 
9. PRAIRIE LETTERS: The Trail of the Lost Child. 
. MY HUSBAND’S MOTHER. 
. THE WEEDER. 
2. THE PROPER SPHERE OF MEN. (A Letter from one of the “Strong. Minded.’’) 
8. THE COCK-FPIGHT IN MEXICO. 
4. THE GREAT EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 

Charles Butler, Esq., by one of the Excursionists, 
5. THE HISTORY OF A COSMOPOLITE., 
16. THE LOST ONE FOUND. 
17. THE EDITOR AT LARGE. 
18. EPITORTAL NOTES. 

LITERATURE—American. x 

Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories—Horace Mann’s Address at Antioch College—Bay - 
ard Taylor’s Journey to Central Africa—Miles’ Rambies in Iceland. 


Qo em wes 


Letter to 





Complete Sets of Putnam’s Magazine. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, comprise upwards of 2,000 larze pages of Choice Li- 
terature, by Eminent American Writers. These volumes are equal in quanity to 15 ordinary 
dnodecimos. Either volume may ati!] be had, neatly bound in cloth, price $2. For the present, 
the publishers will supply new subscribers with the three volumes, in cloth, post-paid, on receipt 
of $5. They may also be had in half morocco, price $8. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 


» CB, ALBANY. AUGUST 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the 
S=cket anys ofr ies: is \ =a 4 given, that at the General Election to b+ held 
in this State on the Tuesday succeoding the firs: Monday of November next, the foliowing officers 
are to be elecied, to wit : 
vernor, ia the place of Horatio Seymour ; 

é oooem Governor, ia the place of Sandford BE. Church ; 

A Canal Commissioner, ia the piace of Heary Fitzhagh ; and 

An [nspector of State Prisons, in the place oi Henry Storms , 

‘All whase terms of office will expire on the last day of December. 

AR tative in the Thirty-foa:th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congress- 
jonal District, composed of the 2nd, 3rd, Sth and 8th wards, in the city of New York ; for the 
Fourth District, composed of the 4th, 6th, 10th, and Lith wards of the city of New York ; for the 
Fifth District, composed of the 7th and 13th wards in New York, and the city of Williamsbargh 
im Kings Ceanty ; for the Sixth District, composed of the llth, 15th and L7th wards in New York; 
for the Seventh District, of the 9h, i6th and 20ch wards in New York; and for the 
— District, composed of the 12th, 18th aud 19th wards in New York. 

nty Officers also to be elected for said County : 

Sixt sen Members of meyer Xi 

A Sarrogate in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 

the place of Francis R. Tilloa ; 


Mayor, = Se. enee fay el A. i eed 
Regi t man ; 
4 Releontatlicae a erect and. loom in the place of George G. Glazier, who was appointed 
to fill a vacancy caused by tae resignation of Henry Arcularius , 
A Police Justice, for the Second Lena in ae ee of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
acanc ased death m McGrath ; 
ey tee A - dy House, in the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkney 
to fill od 
District Aiteress, in the lace %, Lorenzo B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
caused sntel B. Blunt. 
A hy a gt ty t Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, 
19h 


A oe ogy et ay Sl the Kighth eames | District, oompenel of the 16th and 20th wards. 
‘ours Respectfully, 

E. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary of State. 





~ Suerirr’s Orrice, ? 
New York, August l4th 1854.5 


The above is published parsuant to me notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements of 


Statute made JOHN ORSER, 
ae apenas _ Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


wspapers in the county, will publish the above once in each week until the 
eee Ea teen tend ym their bills for Vivertislng the same, so that they may be laid before th» 
Board of supervisors, and passed for pa: t. See Revised 
ter 6, title 3, article 3d, part lst, page 140. 
aug 26 -—10t. 


Statutes, volume 1, chapter 1, chap- 
JOHN ORSEK, Sheriff. 





DRAFTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. 


TO GLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
RW ANCE tus OF ron et OF ‘CHARLESTON én the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL iu Sums of £1 and apwards payakle at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Weter Street, New York. 


SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATTER OF THE TAKING OF LANDS FOR A NEW RESERVOIR, BE- 
tween Eighty sixth and Ninety-sixth Streets, and the Fifth and Seventh Avenues, in the City 
of New York: 
To all owners, mortgagees, lessees. occupants and other persons, in any manner, by judgment, 
decree or otherwise, entitied unto, or interested in the lands ur premises above mentioned, or any 
art thereof: 
° Notice is hereby given that you aro requ'red to appear before the Commissioners of Appraisal, 
in the above entitled proceeding, at their office No. Broadway, third story, front reom, at 10 
o'clock, A M., on any day (Sandays excapted) on or prior to the 2ist day of October next, and to 
produce the evidences to your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and in case the per- 
sons entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known to the said Com- 
missioners, or be fully knowa, the same soail be reported to the Supreme Conrt as belonging to 
ouknown owners 
It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the ear- 
iest day consistent with a pr examination, and due regard to the rights and interests affected 
t is earnestly requested that ail parties note and comply with the preceding notice, as no other 
turther notice will be issued. 
New York, September 1, 1854. 





EDWARD C. WEST. 
ABRAHAM TURNURE, $ Commissioners, 
DANIEL DODGE, 

Rosert J. DitLoN, Counsel te the Corporation. 

N.B.—AlIl papers published in the city of New York are requested to pote. the preceding no- 
tice until the 2st day of October next, once in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits 
of publication, to the office of tae Counsel to the Corporation to be paid on the final taxation of the 
proceedings. 





DHELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Ne excellent and healthy snbstance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
-@is, as it does not sour on stomach, as it occurs - on ‘a4 of the articles daily employed in 
families. ? donly and for sale, wholesale and ret y 
necictvaiganiet ” : DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. R. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
ourn c*ght hours. — sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREKHY RHUBARB. 
N GASHS OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint give? tiap, it is an 
invalnable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 
nt’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


Tarrant’ escent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of i¥ritation or acid- 
fy of the org cme day and costiveness, it hab invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepa olesale #2 “*¢tail, b: JOHN A. TARRANT, 
aes, + (Successor to James Tarrant,) Draggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rasht Clack & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
en Broadway, and by Glements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


WATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFS ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GBNERAL AGENOY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bang FoR THR WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,” P 
bis Lite Assurance Soviety having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
im United State Stocks aad New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Edves at their Goneral Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


throug State. 
Tetras esting to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra i 
Board of Directors 


- 











The Lecal meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Wedical Examiners in attendance daily at | o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 





LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
©. E. Habicht, 


‘ohn J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Paul § Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Lodtam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKZRS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Masufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
EXAMINERS: 
DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No, 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its branches, aud invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
@als for eifecting insurance oa lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
fasted on the most enitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
_—: whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of 
shareholders, offer a gasrantes of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets con! - 
Mg Sope of Rates, aud every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 
Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
om an unexceptionabie life. 
The authorized Capival of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
ions of Dollars, The Paid-uo Capital, and Surplus aad Reserved F¥nds, nearly THREE 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, aaum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
ead constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRBCOTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Jauus Brows, Est., Chairman. 
FRanors Correnset, Esq., Deput Chairman. 
@ Barctar, Raq. Josera GatLiarRD, Jr., " O. W. Faser, " 
en Livinoston, Bsq. | Avex. Hamivron, Jr., Eaq. Josgra Fow ier, Ese. 
F. Sanpsxsos, aq. Wits S, Werwore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
ALExaxven KE. Hosace, M.D. { Austin &. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED Par. Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
pas COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans graated oa . 
Halt of premiaca may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large —. 
California, Australia, apecial risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. . 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
4 NEW YORK REFEREES, 


His Ex HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Oonsul,  '* S80! New York. 


Stephen Whitey, 5 Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, ing | Hoa. Judge Campbell | 
Samuel Wetmore, 5 John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JGEN 0, CHERSMAM M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast Lath St. 

GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


MEDICAL 
Da, 8, 8. KEENE. 








J. Phillips Phenix, 5 
John H. Wicks ame 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Des er Aro BANK, also on te ROTA BANK OF IRELAND, and the 

800 ND, fo le 

. TLAND, WrVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 14 Broadway. 

These Grate may be obtained by Mication at any of the offices ef the American Express , 

Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Oo’s Philadelphia Express. 

THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

450 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

TS leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates ef Premium fer each 

class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 

—- such rates of Premiams as the nature of the risk may jnstify. 

ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
anny. © fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutwal Aseurance Society, and entitled according 

@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

Agencies are established : throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barotay, Esq., Chairman. 
Frepericx Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Sewakp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Ese. 

Francis F. Woopuovss, Esq. 


Wuuas H. Paeston, Esq., Secreary. 
—- wee 





Epuunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
Cieuent Tasor sy. 
Toomas West, Esq. 


JHARLES Bennert, Ssq. 
Hoes Crort, Esq. 
Jonas Moss, Esq. 


Henry Evz, Esq. Tuomas Witiiims, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyw, Mitis & Co. 
Mavens. Caapacs, Iuirrs & Rosseit, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
w. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. OC. Kinaear, H. Pryor, J. 
Strachan. 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
§ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
eoweoree rburgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, RB. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


%. John, N. B. 


. John’s, New‘foundland,,.. j 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


§ Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
. Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK K. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Casbier. 
Office— MONTREAL. 


Obarlottetown, P. KE. Islan. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
minum as guarantees safety to the O “ 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
minum, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
went made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
enly security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
aime, 

Applicants are not char; for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
B. 8. ae, “eS o* t : tender Starr. 
Josep! pson, . c, cla. . Colley Grattan. 
(harles Bennett, Thomas N icoll, — 
COLA TAL es | DIRECTORS. 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lana, 
Montreal ....+.sseeeeeee J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 7 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinn 
Halifax N.8.....0..00000$ 8. Gunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. madleses 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


St. Joho, NW. B..........{ Big flggem W- Wright, B. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . § H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hen. O. 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office— MONTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. ~_ of those chiefly 
The t—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the To majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful y to 1 ffi means 
to render them in some d independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upward sof 1,100 Policies havin: 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent toate: Bagg 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been pas upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the ebil f him upon whom they depended for their support. 








dren deprived of 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but al) are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those ef their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely npon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, vis: economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplns in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rendé.r one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
tnjure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 

of ‘“‘ The Canada”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that tt. whole Colonial busi now tr cted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

by correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesis and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 Fa cent interest. 

For farther inf tion, Prosp Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, 0. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
anns * G SGOW,”’’ 1962 Tons, and #W# horse power, Rosert Cratc, © re 














THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIO on... ce ccc ce ccccecercetccceccuceces Onpt. Wrst, 


eee gesccccereececcce «+eeeee Capt, Leon. 


RU ot cae Bee a cee cues Comstocs, 

Tho ADRIAGIG «000 csc cceceeveteccccecccces se ces Me 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 
tales te thar conatenction. an tles 2 their engives, to Ga pl and 
ree be kk Ned 7 ent comntect 





care has bess 
'; and their ac 











P are ‘or eleg 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $16 Exole- 
* use of extra size state rooms, 00. yaaa to New York, £50 and £20. 
eac! b 


n surgeon attached 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 







Raturda: January . 7, 1854. Wednesday,........ January.... 11, 1654. 
Saturday, January ... . = Wednesday,........< January.,,. 26, “ 
Sat Dic cesccte February......4, “ Wednesday,...... .. February. & 
Saturday, .-February .....18, “ Ww ne enbenh February .,.24, “ 
Saturday,........ a ochabeed 4 © Wednesday,........ Mareb ....0..m ” 
Saturda March lk, “ Wednesday March 2°" 
ren. ORS lela ae os hha y~ ehee MO 
aie oye, LS Wednesday,........ April... ...i9, “ 
Laced vas’ D's séwees's 2, * Pp 'ot-a owed BPs cocecvem @ 
Lp esenars Miééob vsned bg ‘ednesday,....000- MOY .cscccelds “ 
a MS 00000000 = * pe ccccccs MAT cocccceeee 
bcos tees Sa 6n-0he008 1, * ncecocceGibeceadsan & 
Pere Paes TOOT PORK = (T. 
a enintiakeoad bedcetséeGness kcal 
be ae Te | bese occe cel cacedosae = 
ee August .... “+6 be be socerend sree lle “ 
be cocenes mgust....... ) ye veeees. AUQUBt...,.. 
in beets .. September .....2, * ye eeecees September .,.6, * 
" .. September ..,. 16, ** he @occee ber ...20, “* 
Daas aneas September ....30, “* PT TT R.. 
Stuwe benb ber.......14, “* hseks ewes yee oe 
en cce October... ...28, ‘* yeeeeeees November ...1, 
- ..November.....11, “ ye neeeees November ,,.16, 
-” .. November... . .25, ‘* se eeeeee. November,,.29, * 
Per. wre ae. ye eeeeees Docember.,,.13, “ 
pepe December, .,, .23, “ ednesday,........December.,..27, 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable ‘or gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
oo stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereet Laed 
n. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 














STEAM.SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ...........+... $190 | Second Cabin Passage......... eee see nose 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ................ 8110] Second Cabin Passage................ .. 5600 
w@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Captains, 
Arabia, -Capt. UDKINS, | America,, . — Capt. Lane. 
Persia, . Capt. Rruix. | Europa, -Capt, Suanwon 
Asia, pt. E. G. Lor. | Canada,,. ... Capt. Stomn, 
os cee ..-Oapt. Harrison. | Niagara,,............ 2. .... Capt. Larton., 


ome vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 


From 
Africa... ... ree ll Wednesday, ....... 225 0. Sept’r 20th 1854. 
BO 0s 500 rs000es SPP Wednesday.............-Sept'r 2th * 
Ps. T dee vecteese fee Wednesday..............Qctober 4th *“ 
America, ....... ee: BI: sinin be 006-0600 Wednesday... ....... .. October llth “ 
TL 2's. a'>6neS%sosaie SEY SS «0600 oa Wednesday,............. October 18th *“ 
ics 600: onde dha SENG. 6+ 6 6000600% S$ i 94» aS October 25th *‘* 
PEs 60.0 6400s seeeun ek, ere Pc.) ane tenaess Novem, Ist ‘“* 
Is 6 0.g000censdiel a re ee Wednesday......4,..-.....Novem. 6th ‘“ 
Berths not secured until paid tor. > 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Luding are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


“= le 
or freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
” 4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST, LOUIS, Asa Eldridg 


¢, com- 
mander, ard the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854. on the following days : 











NEW YORK. 
St. Louis....... .1854. April St. Louis . 10 
WOEER, cocccceccceses M nion. . coo @ 
June } St. Louis 5 
July, | Union... 2 
July. \ St. Louis .% 
Angus Union. . Bi 
Sept... St. Louis — 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southamp th going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, . . 

“oe “ o o o oe “ second class, 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . , ‘ 
by ” sa i aad second alass........f. 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL,—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Cpt. Robert Leitch, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Philadelphia., .Saturday, Sept 23, 1854. | City of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Aug. 30, 1854. 
City of Manchester... Saturday, Oct. 7, * City of Manchester. .. Wednesday, Sept 6, “* 
City of Philadelphia, .Saturday, Nov. 11, “ City of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Oct. 18, “ 
City of Manchester, ...Saturday, Nov. 25, ‘‘ | City of M ter...Wednesday, Nov. 1, ‘“* 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


















“ “ 








FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Saloon after Staterooms ............+..-$90 | Saloon after Staterooms... . 21 guineas 
+. midship .. $600 cosenssaneet 65| .. midship ei \ dns ens cose 0 
C00 0006000068 forward ee occcceee 


.. forward .. eceece 
Including Steward’s fees. 

THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 fror Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 

at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 7 Broadway, New York, 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
N.B.—When the arrang ts are pleted, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Ch 








L 
“NEW YORK,”? 2,400 tons, acd 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, vi: ° 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 
Satarday, September 23rd, at 120’clock, noon | Tnesday........ 006 ee sence .August 26th 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . 
Do. do. (Midship do.)... . 
SOOOMNE GR,. 55 0 nn cds ot che siscccess eects ceseee BO OO 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 












J. MeSYMON, 


83 Bro 
New York City Bills or Gold oniy received for Passages. adway, N.Y. 


d to pay no attentien to reports of the Ships being full, but te 





Pp agers are req’ 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.......... Capt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN, ......¢00.00-.Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SaitinG—i854. 








From New York. From Bremen. 
Washington. .......... Coceece Saturday, Jan. 28.........Feb. 124 
LT Eee Saturday, Feb. 25......... March 24 
Washingion ..................Saturday, March 25,.... ++..-April 21 
Hermann, .................. Saturday, April 22. ........ ~May 19 
hs a 6340s eb: « ... Saturday, May 20..........Jdune 16 
Hermann. ..........+ee00+.. Saturday, June 17.......005 July 14 
Washington ........ 00 bese 06 Saturday, Juty 15..........Aug. Il 
BIS b0.56066sts.00000 060 3 Saturday, Aug. 12.......... Sept. 8 
eocecccccecs oo SOtereay, Gept. 8. ...00% oo Oct 6 
en ee Saturday, Oct. 7..........Nov. 8 
TreTte 0 - Ae Sone ) 
06 950.06 80.009 009 GN, OM  Bi.csccccasth 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 

.. Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 18 

«+ Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 

.- Wednesday, May 24] Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. 
.. Wednesday, June 21] Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. é 
. Wednesday, July 19] Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan, 8 





Stopping at Sonthampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proc 
a Fae ag ng — any other conte ie the economy both of time wpe bed mae 
passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, y 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. af J » $120 Ore 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 








Ane surgeon is to each ° 

For freight or passage apply to a * 
.. H. SAND. 11 South William st., 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 9°” © 
CROSK EY & CO . Southampton, 

Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


ke, going or returning. 

LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thronghoo the year.j 
The following ships, composing the line of kets under the agency of the su rd, are tn. 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughost 
the year ; tonching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, : 



































Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October 15... 
VICTORIA.......... Edmund Champion | Sept. 8... —— | June . +. October 
MARGARET EVANS......8. C. Warner | Sept. 20.. July 11... Novem’r. 8 
SOUTHAMPTON... ..........d. Pratt} Oct. 2... duly 23... Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer | Oct. 14,,. ———— ] August 4.,,Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON, .../Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26.:. ————| August 16.;! Decem’r, 14 
AMAZON, (New)..... ....-H. R. Hovey | Nov. 7... ... Decem’r, 26 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | Nov. 19... ———-——— | August 28,,, — 
AMERICAN EAGLE,......R.H. Moore] Dec. 1... Septem. 9,,,———_—____ 
DEVONSHIRE........ «ee. 0d. M. Lord | Dee. 13... —— | Septem. 21... 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care Will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage 8 now fixed at $75, ———S tor each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for leiers, parcela, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

foe MORGAN, aud atwest 

. B. an 0 Sou .¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY vabesveg . 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
42 ist of each month, as follows :— 












New York. Havre 
eos «seeseees+( 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, Ay une, 
Follansbee, master. ; A Pie ge pt i ; fra y= 
TOS POINT on.0.c's 60 00s snes ae.ee ene’ fe 
ST.NICHOLAS, ; Rie. aot tomcerthiaay ion 
Bragdon, master. lst Octoder....... Ne J ga 16th November. 
st 
MERCURY, New ome iat hte eat 16th ie 
Conn, master. Ist November , . , : cr December, 
Ist April ...... 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, 2 0 Feb thbse cessed cote y 
BEM. theese eeseceeeeseeee 4 16th September 
Willard, master. PPPs cciccascacognseobs eth January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of e is $100, without wines or liquors, 

eods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. 
161 Pear! street. 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOER, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLAOR, 





























